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Scriptural Proofs of a Vicarious Atone- 
ment. 

Jesns Christ, in his teaching, his example 
and his. death, differed from all others who 
taught, lived and died. The miracles which 
he wrought attested the divinity of his mission. 
The great end of his teaching, was to expound 
and illustrate the’moral law ; the great end of 
his life is an example, to exhibit a perfect obe- 
dience of the moral law; the great end of his 
death, to reconcile God to man. In this gen- 
eral statement all parties are agreed. All other 
teachers were imperfect, except so far as they 
were inspired. All other examples were mar- 
red by human weaknesses and errors. All oth- 
er deaths were in the highest point of view, on- 
ly martyrdoms. He spake as never man spake 
—as one having authoritv in himself. He 
lived, as man never lived, a life of unimpeach- 
able wisdom and goodness. He dieda death 
marvelous in its circumstances, and having 
some higher meaning than an ordinary martyr- 
dom. 

In his exposition of the law, he relieved it 
from the misrepresentations of tradition, from 
the pride of form, and from the emptiness and 
hypocrisy of mere outward observances. He 
expounded it as an affair of the spirit, as love 
to God and love to man—an internal principle— 
the soul's life, which from within unfelds the 
outward life. Obedience to the law is not 
a stiff, outward accretion of forms, buta grace- 
ful, inevitable outward production from an in- 
terior governing and plastic power. 

There is one point here particularly to be no- 
ticed. us connected with the proof we propose 
to give: Jesus Christ affirms, ‘Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets ; 
Iam not come to destroy, but to fualfill.— 
For verily, I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law until all be fulfilled.” 

This affirmation is clear and positive. He 
came to fulfill the law. It was necessary that 
the law should be fulfilled. No part could go 
unfulfilled. Noone can doubt, that in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, he is speaking of no other 
than the moral law. Besides, no other law 
enuld properly be represented as of such infinite 
moment. 

But how is this law tobe fulfilled? Its first 
and obvious falfillment is by a perfect obedience. 


But all men have not obeyed the law, and no} 


man has perfectly obeyed it. Does not the law, 
then, fail of fulfillment in the case of the disobe- 
dientt By nomeans. Law alwayscomes arm- 
ed witha penalty. It attains its fulfillment, in 
the case of the disobedient, by the infliction of 
its penalty. All the laws of naffire are benig- 
nant, and work out only good for us while we 
fulfill them by adjusting our actions to their 
requirements. But let us attempt to run coun- 
ter to them, and then we find that they carry 
with them a penalty for the disobedient. The 
laws are not set aside ; they attain their fulfill- 
ment ; but we perish before a might, which, 
by our folly we have arrayed against ourselves. 
The laws of nature thus ever stand firm. So 
is it also with the moral Jaw ; itcan never pass 
away. It will be tous a benignant law if we 
obey it. 


We have shown, also, that the sacrifice itself 
was vicarious and expiatory. By this we mean, 
that the sufferings of the victim were substituted 
for the penal sufferings of the transgressor, and 
that in consequence thereof he was forgiven. 

By the institution of the ancient symbolical 
sacrifices, the mind became prepared to receive 
the great truth which was to burst upon the 
world with the advent of the Messigh. 

Now we turn to the passages where his death 
is spoken of, and its design expounded. The 
Prophet Isaiah, fortelling this great event, makes 
use of the language of the ancient sacrifice. ‘‘He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him ; and by his stripes we 
are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way ; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
“For the transgression of my people was he 
stricken.’’ ‘* When thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin.’’ ‘‘He shall bear their iniqui- 
igs.”’ ‘*He hath poured out his soul unto death : 
and he was numbered with the transgressors ; 
and he bare the sin of many, and made interces- 
sion for the transgressors.”’ Isaiah 53. 

Jesus himself says: ‘* The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.”’ Matt. 20: 28. 
|**For this is my blood of the New Testament, 
| which is shed for the remission of sins.’’ Ibid 
/26: 28. John the Baptist points him out to his 
‘disciples as ‘“‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
laway the sin of the world.” John 1: 29.— 
‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these things ?”’ 
i says the Savior to his diseyples. Luke 24: 26— 
|27. See Acts 8: 32—33, where the prophecy 
| of Isaiah is applied to Christ. 


We find a remarkable passage in Rem. 3: 24 
| —26, where Christ is called a ‘ propitiation,’’ 
jand represented as procuring remission for sins 
| that are past, through the forbearance of God : 
|‘*To declare,”’ says the Apostle, ‘tat this time 
his righteousness, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.’’ See 
lalso Rom. 4: 25, and 5: 6—10. 
In 1 Cor. 5: 7 we have the expression, ‘‘ For 
| Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.”” In the 
jsame epistle, 15: 3, the Apostle says, *‘ For I 
| deliver unto you first all that which [ also receiv- 
}ed, how that Christ died for our sins according 
[to the Scriptures.’”’ See also 2 Cor. 5: 21, 
| Eph. 1: 7, Col. 1: 14, * In whom we have re- 
| demption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
|of sins.”” Also 1 Tim. 2: 6, Heb. 1: 3, and 2: 
117, and 9: 12—28, and 10. 10, 14, 18.— 
| Throughout the book of Hebrews a comparison 
jappears between the sacrifice of Christ and the 
| ancient sacrifices. He is there called ‘‘a merci- 
ful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining 
| to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
|people.’’ **But now once in the end of the 
| world hath he appeared to put away sin by the 
| sacrifice of himself.’’ See also 1 Pet. 1: 18, 19. 
1 Jolin 4: 10, “Herein is love, not that we lov- 
ed God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the prepitiation for our sin.”’ See also Rev. 
5: 9—I12, and 13: 8. In the first of these pas- 
sages he is called the ‘Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world ;"’ a fourm of expression which 
connects his sacrifice, as the antitype, with all 
the ancient sacrifices as the types. 

We have adduced the above passages as some 
'of the most striking, and worthy of the closest 
| examination. It is evident from these, that the 
| death of Christ is set forth under the very form, 
and in the very language of the Jewish sacrifices. 
| Now these sacrifices can be rationally explained 
jonly #s the types of Christ's sacrifice. Taken 
jalone they have no meaning, no relevancy, no 
|value. But if under the Jewish theocracy they 





If we disobey, it will still be fulfilled, {constituted an atonement for sin committed 


but it will be ander the form of penal infliction. | 4ga@inst the State under that form, and thus sym- 
It is ebvious that all proper human jurisprudence bolized the great atonement which was to be 


is of the same nature. 


made in the fullness of time for the sins of the 


Jesus Christ perfectly obeyed the law in his | world committed against the moral government of 


own person. He was, therefore, perfectly re- 
conciled to the law; and he gave to it all the 
force of his example. We do not speak now 
of his divinity ; it will be recollected that we 
have adjourned that question. We only say 
he, the Messiah, obeyed the law and fulfilled all 


} 


rigiuteousness. 


| God, then their purpose and meaning are mani- 
fest. ‘They thus gave forth the ideas of vicari- 
| ous sacrifice and propitiation. Mere human gov- 
}ernments contain no provision for remitting the 
| penalty of law. Under the theocracy was shown 
ithe possibility of obtaining forgiveness of God, 
and yet accomplishing the fulfillment of law. Sin 


sut he is represented as the Saviour of men | was remitted, and yet penalty was inflicted. — 


—as reconciling Ged and the world—as_ secur- 
ing forgiveness for the penitent and believing— 
as bringing men from the depths of sin and con- 
demnation to holiness and eternal life. ‘‘God so 


loved the world that he gave his only begotten 


Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he 
that believeth not the Son, shall not see life; 
but the wrath of Ged abideth on him.” 

In the ease of those, then, who believe on the 
Son of God, the penalty is remitted. And not 
only this, butthey receive also high spiritual 
graces and dignities, and become the heirs of 
heaven. How then is the law fulfilled in respect 
to these? Fulfilled it must be in some way, for 
‘‘one jot or one tittle shal! in nowise pass from 
the law antil all be fulfilled.”’ 

Repentance and faith cannot be justly repre- 
sented as effeeting this fulfillment. In the exer- 
cise of these graces, we grant a man returns to 
obedience, and yet it is but an imperfect obedience. 
No man, even in a state of repentance and faith, 
can be, said perfectly to fulfill the law—to fulfill 
it in every jot and tittle. And, if he did this, 
what becomes of his previous life wherein he 
violated the law altogether? In that life the law 
must remain intact in some way. If that were 
all to be set aside, then there would forever re- 
main on record times and cases when and where- 
in the law was not fulfilled. It is demanded, 
therefore, that we should find out how the law 
can be fulfilled when sinners are forgiven. 

In the passage we have quoted, repentance 
and faith are not represented as the cause of for- 
giveness. The cause, manifestly, lies in God so 
loving the world as to give his only begotten Son. 
Jesus Christ is always represented as in some 
way the real author of salvation—as procuring for 
us forgiveness; while we are exhorted to repent 
and believe, in order that we may become the sub- 
jects of his saving power. He is the cause: 
faith and repentance are rational conditionating 
acts, which we are to perform in order to bring 
ourselves within the scope of the saving power. 

Now then, might we not here begin to suspect 
that the anthor of our salvation has in some way 
provided for the fulfillment of the law, which we 
had arrayed against ourselves in its penalty !— 
Nay, if he says, on the one hand, the law must 
be fulfilled: and on the other says, become peni- 
tent and believe on me ane I will save you, must 
we not believe that he has himself provided tor the 
difficulty, and made our forgiveness possible with- 
out letting the law go unfulfilled? 

The Chtistian Register has remarked that it 
believes that whatever obstacles in the moral 
government of God may have Jain in the way of 
our salvation, the aeath of Christ has removed. 
Now here is just the obstacle which is required 
to be removed, and which we believe the death 
of Christ has removed. The Register speaks in 
general terms. We speak explicitly, and are 
prepared to give our reasons and proofs. 

We have shown in a previous article, that in 
human governments there is no provision made 
for the remission of penalty on the ground of re- 
pentance and restitution. If the thief restores 
the goods he has stolen, and manifests compunc- 
tion, still, he must suffer for the fact that he did 
steal them. If the forger restores the amount of 
his forgery and repents, still he must suffer 
for the fact that he did forge. 

It is therefore in relation to the Divine Being 
only—that is, in matters of religion only, that 
we find men seeking to effect a propitiation, and 
to obtain forgiveness. We have called attention 
to this fact as found even among the heathen.— 
But it was under the Jewish Theocracy that 
there was clearly developed, by Divine institution, 
a system of expiation. Expiation was made by 
the sacrifice of victims. This we find among the 
| aa This was fully developed among the 

ews. 





| Forgiveness was rendered compatible with the 
|inviolability of law. As the idea was thus pre- 
| figured under the typical and symbolical, so in 
| the sacrifice of Christ the idea is realized. 


Now when it is affirmed that we have redemp- 
tion through the blood of Christ, even the for- 
| giveness of sin; that on him were laid the ini- 
|quities of us all; that he is our High Priest to 
|make reconciliation for us; that he puts an end 
|to the Jewish sacrifices by offering himself once 
| for all, how is it possible for us to give any other 
| meaning to this language than what ancient and 
|perpetual usage had established? Language 
|more explicit, positive and authoritative, could 
|not have been employed. The Jew could have 
| put but one meaning upon it. The Pagan, even 
| with his dim light, could have read it in no other 
|way. Sacrifice in its very nature, is vicarious.— 
| Its end is propitiation. Christ’s death, then, was 
|viearious. lis end was propitiation. It made it 

possible for God to secure the fulfillment of his 

| law while he granted forgiveness. He could be 
| just while he justified the sinners who by faith 
land repentance availed themselves of the sacri- 
| fice. 

Many questions can be asked here which we 
may be wholly unable to answer. It can be ask- 
ed, Whether Christ suffered the very penalty of 
ithe law? Whether his sufferings were the same 
lin kind and amount with those required of the 
forgiven! It may be asked, How an innocent 
being could suffer for the guilty? And many 
more questions of the like kind can be asked.— 
But what has this to do with the argument !— 
We are now engaged with a question of fact. If 
it be a fact that God appointed and accepted the 
death of Christ as a vicarious and propitiatory 
sacrifice—that he recognizes it as accomplishing 
the fulfillment of his law while he remits trans- 
gressions, then all our objections and difficulties 
go for nought. It is not a speculation, but a fact. 
Its preparations, and its nature, lie in a region 
far above us—in the all-seeing wisdom of God.— 
It was intended not to satisfy us, but to satisfy 
himself. Its relation to us is a remedial] one. He 
lassures us that he will now pardon us, and re- 
| ceive us into his eternal love and fellowship, if 
| we will only believe on his Son, whom he hath 
set forth as a propitiation for our sins. Then let 
| us believe, although it be a mystery of godliness. 

What is called the subjective atonement—the 
reconciliation of man to God—or the re-creation 
of man after the Divine likeness, is the natural 
result of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ—called 
the objective atonement. It is by this sacrifice 
that all is gained. Now al] obstacles are remov- 
ed. Now God and man can be re-united. This 
vicarious sacrifice thus becomes the central fact 
of Christianity. 

It is to this point that we are most anxious to 
bring our Unitarian friends. We feel an in- 
tense interest in the subject ; not the interest 
of an argument ; not the wish to be victors in 
a discussion. Such thoughts and aims are too 
earthly and puerile on a subject so sublime and 
momentous. But it seemsto us that in letting 
go this central fact, or in remaining unfixed and 
dubious about it, they are floating far and wide 
ona sea of speculation, without being able to 
make the land. We see among them men of 
noble intellects, of kindly virtues, of candid 
tempers, and earnest seekers after truth. They 
may be higher and mightier than we are in 
many things. But it is possible that the wise 
and prudent may miss the vision of that which 
isrevealed unto babes. And, perhaps, the well- 
meant words ofa little one may awaken a wise 
man to thoughts which he never had before, 
since even God’s venerable High Priest .received 
his word from the lips of the child Samuel. 


The above is from the Evangelist of Jan. 31. 
The following is from the Evangelist of Feb.7. 
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lhe is an extraordinary being, and is willing to | Which is there given of the rite. 


The first number of that paper did not reach us 
till ten days after it was published. 3 


In an article in our paper of last week—which 
was written before the the article of the Regis- 
ter now under consideration had come to hand— 
we have attempted to prove that the death of 
Christ is described in the language and in refer- 
tothe types of the Jewish economy. As the 
victim was the substitute for the penalty incur- 
red under that economy, so the death of Christ is 
the substitute for the penalty incurred under the 
moral law of Jehovah. 3 

Our whole argument, briefly summed up, is 
as follows : 

1. Sacrifice derives all its value and solemni- 
ty, as a rite of religion, from the idea that it is 
a substitute for the legal penalty. Take away 
this idea, and it is unmeaning and powerless— 
although it may have been employed on other 
occasions than those of direct solemn expiation, 
still this was always its leading idea, and the 
idea which brought it into religious use. 

2. The origin of sacrifice was divine, and 
can be explained only asa type of the great sac- 
rifice of the Messiah. Its use was to impress 
upon the human mind the necessity of meeting 
the penalty of law by some substitute, in order 
that the sins of men might be remitted. 

3. The death of the Messiah is the substi- 
tute which God has provided. On the ground 
of this, as fulfilling the penal demands of the 
law, he can be just, while he justifies the peni- 
tent and believing. 

4. We first prove the vicarious character of 
the Jewish sacrifices. We next prove the vi- 
carious character of the death of Cheist, from the 
fact that it is described in the very language and 
under the very forms of the ancient sacrifice. 

5. Butin addition to this, the language of 
the Scriptures is so full in its representation of 
the death of Christ as the ground of forgive- 
ness, while repentance and faith are made 
the concitiunating acts whereby we avail our- 
selves of the great sacrifice that even independent- 
ly of the ancient sacrifices, we are led to the 
conclusion that the death of Christ is substitu- 
ted for the penal liability of man. ‘Be it known 
unto you, therefure, men and brethren, that 
through this man, is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins: and by him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.’’ Acts, 
13: 38, 39. 

The awful importance which is attributed to 
the death of Christ, the direct affirmation that 
he was made a curse and a sin-offering for us, 
and that through his blood we have remission of 
sins, cannot rationally or satisfactorily be ex- 
plained by making ita mere solemnity, to add 
to the impressiveness of a public confession of 
sin. 

6. As the law must be fulfilled in every jot or 
tittle, either in the way of conforming to its de- 
mands of spiritual rectitude, or in meeting its 
penalty, it follows that where men are forgiven 
the penalty can be met only by a substitute. — 
But if the death of Christ be not that substitute, 
where shall we look for it? Repentance and faith 
cannot be that substitute, forthey are only a 
return to duty. The sins already committed, 
and the imperfections of renewed obedience, are 
still to be answered for. ‘This may be called a 
priori argument. Then when we come next to 
examine the Scriptures respecting the death of 
Christ, they set it forth as the very substitute a 
priori demanded. 

We have discussed this subject with the Reg- 
ister without touching the question ofthe divine 
nature of the Messiah. The Register holds that 


which a pardoning power is not vested some- 
where, and that with no other atonement than 
evidence of penitence and réformation. We al- 
low, however, that unlike what we see in the 
Christian dispensation, the cases of pardon are 
and must be the exceptions and not the rule.— 
Thirdly, we reply, that eves under the Christian 
dispensation, the entire penalty is not removed, 
but enough of punishment is still left to make us 
feel the stern retributive authority of the law. 
No amount of faith in Christ’s blood, though ac- 
companied by the most thorough repentence and 
reformation, will restore to the prodigal the con- 
stitution which he has ruined by his excesses, or 
the intellectual -ndymora] progress that he might 
have made. ‘There is a loss which can never be 
made up, and in many cases aloss which we 
shall carry with us through eternity,—an ever- 
lasting memorial of the retributive sanctity and 
authority of God’s law. We may “receive high 
spiritual graces and diguities, and become heirs 
of heaven,’’ and still the law of retribution be 
fulfilling itself in us. Fourthly, we have reason 
to suppose, that it isa partofthe divine law as 
established from the beginning, not only to enact 
certain penalties for sin, but to remit a portion 
of those penalties when the sin is repented of aud 
forsaken. There is, not only a law of death but 
a law of life;—not only alaw of destruction 
working out its end while higher Jaw is vio- 
lated, but a law of life aaa with its reme- 
dia] agencies when the violation of it has ceased. 
In this way Christ, by turning men from sin, by 
furnishing men motives and helps to a life of ho- 
liness, and new facilities id the great remedial 
process, and thus saving them from the fatal penal- 
ties of continued transgression,is fulfilling the law, 
converting into a law of life that which must 
otherwise have been a law of death. In strict- 
ness of speech there is but one law. The same 
law which is our enemy, working death in us 
while we violate it, becomes our friend when we 
obey it, and immediately begins to heal though 
it can never entirely erase the injuries which we 
have done to ourselves. rin reconciling us to 
God and bringing us into hatmony with the great 
law of spiritual life, and malfing us the recipients 
of its remedial! influences, Christ is in the highest 
sense fulfilling the law, nm when he is thus 
making us the subjects of @ivine grace, mercy 
and pardon. : 


This however is only preliminary to the Serip- 
tural view of the doctrine, And as the whole 
Be 





}eertain this fact? 


| Seriptural argument rest#to a great extent on 
the construction that is put upon the Old Testa- 
/ment sacrifices, we shall, though at the risk of 
‘repeating something which we have already 
| said, enter minutely into this. branch of the sub- 
‘ject. The idea that sacrifjee is a substitute for 
‘legal penalty, the Evangelist says, ‘* was always 
| its leading idea, and the Wea which brought 
| it into religious use.”” Jsathow are we to as- 
Eithi fet sodts specifie 
| statement in the Scriptures, or from the histery 
No such speci- 


jattribute to him superhuman, and we believe su- | fic statement in respect to the leading idea of sac- 


} 


per-angelic dignity. It has remarked ina pre- 


| vious number, ** ‘The only point that we care to | fre 


argue here, andon which our minds are entirely 


|rifice is given. We are left therefore to infer it 
om the history of sacrifice as given in the Serip- 


lclear, is that Christ was not the supreme God | tures. 


{ 
} 


| 


} 


and must not be worshiped as such. *’ 
Leaving that question still untouched we can 
see no reason arising from the scheme of doctrine 


held by the Reyister, why it should not heartily 


embrace the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. 


| From its history we may establish, as we think, 
| beyond all question, first, that sacrifice was used 


| far more frequently in other cases than in con- 
} 


nection with the remission of penalty for sin ; and 


| It can appreciate the value of the moral law, and | secondly, that in cases of the most aggravated 


| 





the necessity of its fulfilment,no Jess than our- 
selves. It can ia the same way enter into the na- 
ture of sacrifice. And assuming the Messiah to be 
only less than the Supreme God, itcan regard his 
death as the vicarious sacrifice demanded, in order 
that sinners may be forgiven. I can view himas 
the Lamb of Ged which taketh away the sins of 
the world."” We believe, indeed, that an argu- 
ment can be drawn in favor of Christ’s divinity 
from the nature of his work ; but we do not rest 
the proof of his divinity mainly upon this, At 
all events, it would only be one point of the ar- 
gument. We frankly, therefore, affirm our belief 
that the Register could adopt the doctrine of a 
vicarious atonement without compromising itself 
in respect to the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. 


The Atonement,—Our Reply. 


We have given above the most important ar- 
ticle in the ** New York Evangelist’’ entire, and 
all of a second article, that has a special bearing 
on the question between us. We have done 
this from a desire that our readers may see what 
is to be said on both sides, and especially that 
they may see in how fair and Christian a spirit 
the discussion is carried on by the Evangelist. 
We have thought also that it would be more sat- 
isfactory to those interested in the subject to have 
the whole matter placed before them in one long 
article than to have it extended through several 
papers. 

We agree with the Evangelist that the Atone- 
ment is the great end of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the one essential purpose in comparison 
with which all that Christ taught and did and 
suffered on earth may be considered but as means 
in relation to their end. The Atonement, or re- 
conciliation between a righteous God and a sin- 
ful world, was unquestionably the design of our 
Saviour’s ministry. 

How was this reconciliation to be effected? 
According to the Evangelist, as we understand 
it, man had sinned against God, and therefore, 
before God could enable him through repentance 
and conversion to become the subject of free 
grace, mercy and forgiveuess, it was necessary 
that a sacrifice should be made in order to secure 
and establish the sanctity of the law which had 
been violated. God needed not to be reconciled. 
He so loved the world even in its sinfulness ‘‘that 
he sent his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’’ But the law must not be violated 
with impunity. If the penalty is to be remitted, 
some sacrificial, vicarious atonement must be of- 
fered in its place. 

Here is the general statement, and in the state- 
ment is involved the general a priort argument 
for a vicarious atonement. In reply we say: 
First,that it isnot safe, from our imperfect human 
laws in our imperfect application of them, to 
draw conclusions in respect to the perfect law of 
God in his perfect administration of that law, 
g as he does into the heart and secret mo- 
tives of all men. Secondly, even in the most 
perfect human governinents, @ portion of the legal 
penalty is sometimes wisely remitted when rulers 
are thoroughly convinced of the reformation of 
the offender. We know of no government in 


lookin 


; " 
| Sins, forgiveness was sought in other ways, with- 


|out sacrifice. Besides, it cannot, we think, be 


| where the penalty was remitted in connection 


| with sacrifice, that the sacrifice was of itself ac- 
cepted instead of the penalty. 


| 1. So far was expiation for sin from being always 
| the leading idea of sacrifice, that sacrifice was used 
| far more frequently in other cases than in connec- 
| tion with the remission of penalty for sin. The 
| first account of sacrifice that we have is that of 
| Cain and Abel, where the acceptableness of the 
| gift is made to depend entirely on the conduct of 
the giver, and where not the slightest intimation 
is given of any connection between the sacrifice 
and the forgiveness of sin. So, through the 
| whole book of Genesis, though the altar and 
sacrifice are often mentioned, they are in no in- 
stance connected with the forgiveness of sin. But 
if this had been the leading idea, could it have 
been so long over-looked, or not expressed !— 
Down to the time of the Levitical law, not only 
is no such leading idea expressed, but wherever 
any particulars are given, they are of sucha 
character as to preclude it, as in the case of Abel, 
of Noah after the flood, of Jacob at the time of 
his covenant with Laban. But in the Levitical 
law, there was sacrifice at the offering of the first 
fruits, at the birth ofa child, at the cure ofa 
loathsome disease, at the consecration of a priest. 
There was sacrifice offered for a thanksgiving, 
and sacrifice offered as a vow. ‘When suspicion 
had fallen upon the innocent in certain cases, 
they professed their innocence, and by sacrifi¢e an 
atonement was made, though they had been guil- 
ty of no sin. Three times a year, at the great 
national festivals, the feast of the Passover, the 
feast of Pentecost and the feast of Tabernacles, 
every Jew was called to offer sacrifice, as a tes- 
timonial of thanksgiving. Then there were sins 
of ignorance, in which no guilt certainly had 
been incurred, where nevertheless atonement was 
to be made by sacrifice. By far the greatest part 
of the Jewish sacrifices, had no connection with 
the remission of any penalty for sin, and give 
therefore no intimation of that as the leading idea 
of sacrifice; but on the contrary afford a very 
strong presumption that such was not the lead- 
ing idea. 

2. But, inthe second place, while expiation 
for sin was not always the leading idea, and usu- 
ally did not enter at all into the idea of sacrifice, 
so, on the other hand, in some of the mest aggra- 
vated offences, atonement wa3 made and forgive- 
ness gained without sacrifice. A remarkable in- 
stance of this may be found in corresponding ac- 
counts of the same transaction given in the thirty- 
second chapter of Exodus and the ninth chapter of 
Deuteronomy. After the most criminal worship 
of the golden calf by the people and Aaron,Moses 
said, ** Ye have sinned a great sin: and now I 
will go up unto the Lord; peradventure I shall 
make an atonement for your sin.’’ But no sac- 
rifice was offered. ‘I fell down,’’ says Moses, 
Deut. ix; 18, 19, ‘‘ before the Lord, forty days 
and forty nights: I did neither eat bread nor 
drink water, because ofall your sins which ye 





sinned in doing wickedly in the sight of the Lord, 


. . . . 2 
established satisfactorily, even in those cases 


to provoke him to anger: For I was afraid of| 
the anger and hot displeasure wherewith the | 
Lord was wroth against you to destroy you. But! 
the Lord hearkened unto me at that time also.’’| 
Here then was an atonement ; but no sacrifice. | 
In the same manner through the intercession of 
Moses atonement was made for Aaron. Still 
another instance of the same kind is related in 
the same chapter. Sacrifice, therefore, in the 
view of Moses, was not always necessary as an 
expiation for sin. 


_ In the twelfth chapter of 2 Samuel we have an 
account of David ’s conduct after he had been 
rebuked by the prophet for his atrocious crimes. 
No sacrifice was offered. ‘‘ David besought God 
for the child : and David fasted and went in and 
lay all night upon the earth.”” The prayer was 
not granted, but the conduct of David, especially 
when taken in connection with the fifty-first 
Psalin, which is supposed to have been written by 
him at that time, shows emphatically that he did 
not think sacrifice essentially connectedwith the 
remission of the penalty of transgression. ‘*Thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it. The 
sacrifices of God are abroken spirit : a broken 
and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 
The sume idea is carried out in the later prophets. 
Take that remarkable passage in Ezekiel xxxiii ; 
(14—16.) ‘* When I say unto the wicked, 
Thou shalt surely die ; if he turn from his sin, 
and do that which is lawful and right; if the 
wicked restore the pledge, give again that he 
hath robbed, walk in the statutes of life, without 
committing iniquity, he shal] surely live, he shall 
not die. None of his sins that he hath commit- 
ted shall be mentioned unto him.’’ 


Sacrifice then was not essential as an atone- 
ment for sin, for atonement was sometimes made 
without sacrifice, neither was expiation or a-vi- 
carious atonement the leading idea of sacrifice 
under the Jewish economy. If therefore it should 
be proved that in some specific offences sacrifice 
was received as a substitute for civil penalties, 
no conclusions could be drawn from the past to 
warrant us in the genera] assertion that sacrifice 
is necessary in order that God may forgive the 
penitent and remit the penalty of his transgres- 
sions. 


But we must here repeat what we have be- 
fore said more than once, that in the case select- 
ed by the Evangelist, (Lev. vi. 1—7,) though 
the forgiveness followed the sacrifice, yet there 
is nothing in the language to indicate that the 
forgiveness was any more intimately connected 
with the sacrifice than with any other part of the 
transaction. After specifying the crime, the 
words are as follows: ‘*‘ he shall even restore it 
in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more 
thereto, and give it unto him to whom it apper- 
taineth, in the day of his trespass-offering, and 
he shall ring his trespass-offering unto the Lord, 
ha lamb witheat blemish out of the flock, fur a 
trespass-offering, unto the priest : and the priest 





|shall make an atonement for him before the 
| Lord ; and it shall be forgiven him of all that he 
‘hath done.’ Now by what rule of biblical in- 
| terpretation are we to separate sacrifice from the 
other parts of the transaction, and attribute to 
that alone the atonement or expiation, or forgive- 
ness of sins’ There certainly is nothing in the 
language to authorise such an inference. And 
when we remember, that in most cases under the 
Jewish law, sacrifice had nothing to do with the 
expiation of sin, and that in some cases at least, 
sins were forgiven without sacrifice, what right 
have we, without specific instructions to that ef- 
fect, to attribute to the rite herean efficacy which 





in most cases certainly does not belong to it, 
| which, in no other case. is directly attributed to 
lit, but, which in some other cases, (Ezekiel 
| xxiii. 14—16,) is attributed to the other ele- 
4 ments in this transaction, viz.—repentance and 
restitution ! 


What then was the leading idea of sacrifice— 
the idea which attended it in all its different ap- 
pheations? It was, we think, that of a solemn 
religious rite, directly connecting the worshipper 
with his God, sometimes as an offering of 
gratitude, giving back to the great Giver the 
first fruits of his bounty as a testimonial of de- 
vout thankfulness ; sometimes offered to solem- 
nise a covenant or vow; sometimes employed to 
give peculiar sOlemnity to some great event, as 
the consecration of a priest, or the anniversary 
of the nation’s deliverance ; and sometimes in 
penitence and sorrow and public humiliation to 
give a deeper religious significance to the con- 
fession of guilt and the prayer for forgiveness.— 
This idea is broad enough to cover the whole 
ground, while that suggested by the Evangelist 
will not meet half the cases in which sacrifice 
was offered under the Jewish law. Sacrifice whe- 
ther directly appointed by God in the beginning 
or arising from instincts which he implanted in 
the soul, was fitted in the early stages of the 
world and employed to throw a peculiar religious 
solemnity over all the transactions with which 
it was connected. By ignorant worshippers it 
was often perverted to other and inferior ends, 
but we find in the Old Testament no evidence that 
it was ever legitimately recognised in any other 
sense by the great lawgivers and prophets of 
Israel. We cannot positively deny, that it may 
have been prophetically regarded as pointing for- 
ward with a deeper meaning to the great sacri- 
fice on Calvary, as most of the Jewish rites had 
unquestionably a prospective reference to their 
final consummation and fulfilment in the religion 
of Jesus. We cannot deny this; for we do not 
believe that all the meaning of any divine pre- 
cept, law, or rite even, is contained within the 
limits of what we distinctly comprehend by our 
intellect. We should as soon think of bounding 
the material universe by the reach of our partic- 
ular telescope, as of making our thought the 
measure of a divine ordinance. But while we 
may not positively deny the truth of a doctrine for 
which we can neither see any good reason nor 
find any sufficient evidence, we certainly cannot 
receive it. This is just our position with res- 
pect to a vicarious import in sacrifice under the 
Jewish economy. In many cases it certainly 
had not a vicarious meaning, and in some cases 
an atonement was made and forgiveness secured 
without it. It is not true, therefore, as the Evan- 
gelist says, that ‘‘ sacrifice in its very nature is 
vicarious,’’ or that it was, under the Jewish sys- 
tem, essential to forgiveness. That it was in 
any case vicarious, in the sense in which the 
Evangelist uses that word, is a point on which 
we find n® decisive evidence on either side, and 





therefore we can neither deny nor affirm respect- 

ing it. Hence the whole argument drawn from 

the Jewish sacrifices in favor of a vicarious 

atonement, fa'ls through, and we are prepared 

to inquire what is taught on this subject in the 

Christian dispensation. 

We ought, however, to pause for a moment 

in considering one topic suggested by the Evan- 

gelist,—‘* Christ came to fulfill the law.’’? In 

his own emphatic language, ‘tone jot or one 

tittle shall in no wise pass from the law until all 

be fulfilled.”” By the law here he unquestiona- 

bly meant, as we think, the Mosaic, and not, as 

the Evangelist says, the moral law. He was 

speaking to Jews, every one of whom would un- 

derstand him as referring to the Mosaic law, and 

the constant reference to that law through the 

sermon on the Mount, not only shows that he re- 

ferred to it, but gives some indication of the sense 

in which it was to be fulfilled. How, then, is 
this law to be fulfilled in him? First, we might 
say that it was literally fulfilled in him by his 
perfect obedience. But his words, we think, 

have a wider meaning, and refer to the fact that 
the whole Jewish dispensation, which had been 

a system of means and preparation, shall have its 

perfect consummation and fulfillment in that 

which shall succeed. The germ of the plant ad- 

vancing through all its different stages, finds its 

consummation and fulfillment in the perfect tree. 

The larva, whatever external transformations it 
may pass through, finds-at last its complete de- 
velopement in the perfect insect, although it may 
now have not one particle of matter or a single 
external organ, which it at first possessed. The 
bud unfolds itself, and by*apparent decay the 
flower has really its fulfillment in the ripened 
fruit. External developetnents and organs, 
adapted to the primitive condition and interme- 
diate stages, fall off, and by falling off contribute 
to the fulfillment of the ultimate design, which, 
for a time, was helped forward by their aid.— 
Now, the Mosaic dispensation was the law of 
God in one stage of its developement among 
men. Its particular provisions, rites, ceremo- 
nies, may be regarded as the organs best fitted 
at that time to preserve it, and prepare the way 
for its more perfect developement. The Psalms 
and the Prophets, i. e.,—the whole religious 
teaching among the Jews, helped on the work, 
and, when the fulness of time had come, all were 
fulfilled in the perfect religion of Jesus, inasmuch 
as that was the full and perfect developement 
towards which God’s law, through Moses ard 
the prophets, had been tending from the begin- 
ning. Thus, in regard to the law of Moses, not 
one jot or one tittle passed away until all was 
fulfilled in the dispensation of Jesus. We are 
not, therefore, to consider the Jewish law a sys- 
tem of types which shall find their separate anti- 
types in Christianity. But, including as we 
must, under the idea, the whole Jewish history, 
it was rather a series of organizations through 
which the law of God was carried on till the 
great end of all these preparatory stages was ful- 
filled in the Christian dispensation Most of the 
external rites fell off because their purpose was 
now fulfilled. We cannot, then, reason directly 
from the old to the new, and say that because a 
particular rite had a particular office under the 
old dispensation, we must therefore find some- 
thing corresponding to it in the new. Christian- 
ity is not a building, put ap of finer materials and 
on a larger scale, but still copied from the plan 
of a former building; but it is the higher life 
which has resulted from previous stages of relig- 
ious revelation and culture; with uch additions 
as God chose to make in a new and higher man- 
ifestation of himself. 


We have endeavored to ascertain the meaning 
of sacrifice under the Jewish law. We come 
now to ascertain whether that element is retained 
in Christianity, and if so to inquire what is its 
meaning. 

Now, in apprvaching this part of the subject, 
we feel constrained to say, that we believe there 
is both in the life and death of Christ, a power 
which the world has only begun to comprehend. 
Nearly six thousand years had passed away be- 
fure men suspected so much as the existence of 
that subtile electric element which they now 
begin to see is essential to all organic life. How 
the life of Christ becomes the light of the world, 
how we live in him as the vine in the branches, 
how he is the resurrection and the life, how he 
is sent to be the propitiation for our sins so that 
we have redemption through his blood,—how 
these things are, we partly see; but we feel that 
there is in these expressions an extent, if not 
methods of influence, altogether beyond what 
our minds have yet been able distinctly to com- 
prehend on any theological hypothesis. The 
expressions themselves lead us to this inference, 
and we are confirmed in the impression: by seeing 
that there are in the life of Christ, powers at 
work which we cannot measure, or reduce to 
any normal standard of ours, and that there is 
a depth of anguish in the agony of Gethsemane, 
and circumstances attending his death and resur- 
rection, which we cannot account for on any 
hypothesis whatever. In this whole matter, as 
indeed in all the works of God, we-see much 
that we cannot fully understand. We feel that 
it is a subject altogether too vast and deep to be 
thoroughly explored in all its parts by our hu- 
man thought. The Scriptures, especially in 
what they teach respecting our Saviour, we al- 
ways approach with something of this feeling. 
We may learn much from them, and our knowl- 
edge of Jesus, as we live in him, may become 
every day more extended and more clear, but we 
do not feel that we can ever exhaust the foun- 
tain which is there opened to us. 

But when we come to examine particular 
opinions offered to us by our Christian brethren, 
and are called upon to receive them on Scriptural 
grounds, we feel that we are bound not to adopt 
them as articles of faith unless we find evidence 
that they are true. This is the position we hold 
in regard to the vicarious atonement made by the 
death of Christ. We believe that by his life and 
death and present intercession and mediation, he 
has removed all the obstacles in the way of our 
redemption ; and that if now we only accept his 
offers, and strive to ‘‘ work out our own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling,” all needful helps 
will be granted ‘*‘ to make our calling and elec- 
tion sure.”” This we believe with the most im- 
plicit confidence. We would come to him as 
little children. We would reverence, obey and 
follow him, and from him learn how to for- 





give and be forgiven. But when called upon 


to believé a particular doctrine in regard to the 

precise manner in which his death is to act upon 

the counsels of the Almighty, so as to remove 

the obstructions which must otherwise have pre- 

vented God from interposing in our behalf, we 

can only say that we know nothing about these 

obstructions, and nothing about the vicarious pro- 

vision, except what is taught in the Scriptures ; 

and theré we find no decisive evidence of the 

existence of any such obstacles, or any such in- 

terposition for their removal. Such obstacles 

and such an interposition may have been, but we 

find no distinct evidence of them in the Scrip- 

tures. The oniy obstacles which we find there 

distinctly recognised as lying in the way of an 

atonement or reconciliation between God and 

man, are in man’s nature, and are to be over- 

come only by his conversion, regeneration and 

sanctification through faith in Christ, and by the 
aid of that spirit which he has promised. 

God, as the Evangelist has said, needed not 
to be reconciled. But what has Christ done to 
move our hearts and draw us towards him that 
we may believe and live? He subjected himself 
to the indignities of a most humiliating life and 
a most painful death because of our sins, that he 
might free us from them. In this sense, ‘‘ he 
was wounded for our transgressions, the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him; and by his 
stripes we are healed.’”? In this way, as the 
most moving spectacle that could be exhibited to 
a sinful world, “the Lord laid on him the iniqui- 
ties of us all.”’ ‘For the transgression of my 
people was he stricken.”’ ‘‘His soul was made 
an offering for sin.”? ‘‘ He gave his life a ran- 
som for many.’’ ‘* His blood is shed for many, 
for the remission of siws.”’ These expressions 
are perfectly true, and have a most profound 
meaning, if we consider only the influence of 
Christ’s sufferings and death in the conversion 
and regeneration of the world. They harmonise 
with the doctrine of a vicarious atonement ; but 
they do not require it; they do not necessarily 
suggest orimply it. It is remarkable that in 
most of these passages, Christ is represented as 
bearing, not the penalty of our transgressions, 
but our iniquities,—an expression which can be 
literally understood on no hypothesis that we can 


think of as possible. 
We will now comment separately on a few of 


the passages quoted by the Evangelist. ‘‘ For 
Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.’’ The 
passover was nota sin offering, and therefore 
cannot indicate a vicarious sacrifice for sin.— 
‘* Christ died fer oursins.’’ Certainly ; he came 
into the world, taught, suffered, died on account 
of, or for our sins. ‘‘In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins.”’ In the Greek text, both Griesbach and 
Scholtz, omit the expression ‘through his blood’’ 
as not found in the best manuscripts. That 
however is of little consequence ; neither do we 
insist on what we think the more exact version 
of the passage, ‘‘ In whom we have redemption, 
even freedom and deliverance from sins.’’ But 
without any*such emendation, if Christ by his 
life and especially by his death so acts upon us 
that we repent, and forsake our sins and become 
the subjects of divine grace and mercy, is it not 
true, that in him ‘* we have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins?’’ In the 
same sense we read, ‘‘This is my blood, shed 
for many for the remission of sins.”’ It is also 
in this same sense true, that ‘‘he appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” and 
that he is ‘‘a merciful and faithful High Priest 
in things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people?’”? How make 
reconciliation? By inducing men to repent and 
forsake their sins and be reconciled to God. 

Thus far, we cannot see that we are putting 
a harsh or forced construction on any of these 
passages in order to make them harmonise with 
our hypothesis. They seem to us exactly the 
strong and glowing terms in which men brought 
up under the Jewish Jaw would express them- 
selves. Of course, the extent of Christ’s influ- 
ence through his death in redeeming the world 
from sin, is what we cannot measure, neither 
can we hope to enumerate all the ways in which 
his blood is made efficacious in the great work of 
salvation. But we cannot see in any one of 
these passages taken separately, or in all united, 
the slightest indication that there was any obsta. 
cle in the way of redemption beyond what exist- 
ed in man’s rebellious and unregenerate nature. 
Such an obstacle may have existed, and Christ’s 
death may in some mysterious way have remov- 
ed it. But we see in these passages no proof or 
indication of any such fact. One text referred 
to by the Evangelist, Rom. iv: 25, “ Who 
was delivered for our offences, and raised again 
for our justification,” directly asserts that ‘‘ our 
justification”’ is owing, not to the death, but to the 
resurrection of‘ Jesus our Lord.’’ And another 
text, Rom. v: 10, while it says nothing of any 
such obstacle as we have referred to being re- 
moved by the blood of Christ, affirms that while 
as enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his son, much more, being reconciled, 


we shall be saved by his life.’’ 
Does not this last passage state the real office 


or influence of the death of Christ, as being, not 
to remove some obstacle in the moral govern- 
ment, but to ‘‘reconcile us toGod?’? Wherev- 
era distinct explanation of the influence of our 
Saviour’s death is given, it harmonises with this 
view and-does not include the idea of a vicarious 
atonement. One of the strongest passages quo- 
ted by the Evangelist is 1 Peter 1: 18, 19—**Re- 
deemed . . . with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish, and without spot.” 
But redeemed from what? From the penalty of 
transgression? Not at all, but “redeemed from 
your vain conversation,’”’ &c. Inthe chapter fol- 
lowing this, v. 24, we read, ‘* Who his own self 
bare our sins.”” For what purpose? ‘‘That we 
being dead to sin, should live unto righteousness.”” 
St. Paul has a similar expression, Gal. 1: 4— 
‘‘Who gave himself for our sins, that he might 
deliver us from this present evil world.”’ 

Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where a 

parallel is run between the old and the new dis- 

pensations, we find a similar explanation (Heb, 

ix; 14,) that ‘the blood of Christ” should “‘purge 

your conscience from dead works, to serve the 

living God.” y 

In the new, therefore, as in the old dispensa- 

tion, the office of sacrifice, 80 far as it is ex- 

plained, is to produce @ powerful religious im- 

pression on the mind. We hear nothing of it as 

a means of removing the penalty of sin except 
so far as it may be instrumental in reconciling 
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the sinner to God through repentance and new- 
ness of life. 

There remain two passages which have usually 
been considered decisive evidence of a vicarious 
atonement, and which from the strees that has 
been laid upon them as well as from the pecu- 
liarity of their phraseology, require to be partic- 
ularly noticed. The first and most remarkable 
‘is Rom. iii: (24-26.) “‘Being justified freely by 
his grace through the redemption that isin Christ 
Jesus ; whom God hath set forth to be a propi- 
tiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness, for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God; to de 
clare, I say, at this time his righteousness; that 
he might be just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.”” We have here language 
which at first sight and in its literal, direct ac- 
ceptation would seem certainly to favor the view 
taken by the Evangelist. The word translated 
‘‘propitiation,”’ means, ‘“‘mercy-seat,’’ which in 
the Jewish sacrifices was sprinkled with blood 
as an indication of God’s mercy and forgiveness, 
and his willingness to be propitiated. Now 
Christ was set forth by his death to be in the 
new dispensation what the mercy-seat was inthe 
old, an affecting manifestation of God’s readiness 
to forgive the past sins of those who have faith in 
the blood of Christ, and secure their redemption. 
But what is the redemption wrought by faith in 
the blood of Christt In Hebrews, ix; 14, is the 
answer, ‘* How much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works, to serve the living God?” 
When we are thus purified by faith in the blood 
of Christ, then God through his ** forbearance”’ 
forgives our past sins, and we are in such an at- 
titude towards him that he may be just and at the 
same time justify or accept us. The other pas- 
sages, 1 John ii ; 2, and iv; 10, admit of a 
similar interpretation, though in these cases the 
word rendered ‘* propitiation’’ is literally trans- 
lated, and therefore more strongly favors the idea 
ofan expiatory sacrifice. These passages,we have 
said, may be interpreted in conformity with the 
construction put upon other passages relating to 
the influence of Christ's death. They contain, we 
think, no enunciation or definition of a vicarious 
atonement, sufficiently distinct to authorize us to 
lay down any particular statement of such a doc- 
trine as a part of our dogmatic theology. We 
cannot therefore, whatever our prepossession in its 
favor, accept it and press it on others as a recog- 
nized article of belief. 


But “around the basis of clearly defined doc- 
trines which constitute our scientific theology, 
there are doctrines half defined, melting away in- 
to mysteries, and yet having something which 
we are sure must be true, and must have a pow- 


erful influence upon us. It is so in natural sei- 


ence. The clearly defined and well established 


principles of physiology are the basis of that sci- 
ence. But the essential element, the principle 
of vitality, which rans through and lies behind 
all these principles, giving to them their very be- 
ing, cannot be analysed, defined or distinetly con- 
ceived of, even. Every distinct conception that 
we strive to form of it nfelts away into mystery. 
We cannot grasp it either with the intellect or 
the imagination. It is so in respect to the nature 
of God. Certain attributes, we know, belong to 
him—justice, knowledge, wisdom, love. We 
know that he rs in the fulness of his moral attri- 
butes. But when we endeavor to construct a 
theory respecting his nature, or to form any con- 
ception as to his mode of being, or any image of 
himself, we are baffled, we are confounded, and 
can only wonder and adore. j 

Now, it will not do to say that where our 
knowledge ends, there is the end of all that can 
be useful to us. It is what lies beyond our 
knowledge ; it is a divine love, wisdom, power, 
reaching out into the unknown depths of God’s 
being, that awakens our deepest emotions and 
fills us with wendering adoration and reverence. 
All our agricultural operations rest on the action 
of a principle—the vital element—that is perfect- 


ly incomprehensible to us. Prayer—its influence 


on our own hearts—must depend very much on | 
our faith in its efficacy with God, though how it | 


may move Him who is without variableness or 
shadow of turning is all incomprehensible to us. 


To apply these remarks to the subject before 
us. We believe in the efficacy of prayer, in its 
propitiatory influence. We attribute to it some- 
thing almost of a vicarious character. The 
mother's prayer for her child may be accepted 
and made instrumental in its salvation after she 
is dead. The devout lives of good men, flow on 
in channels that we know nothing of, to assist in 
working out.the salvation of men who have no 
knowledge that they ever lived. The lives of 
five righteous men, we are told, would have sav- 
ed Sodom and Gomorrah from destruction. By 
the self-sacrificing labors and devotions of holy 
men, a new element of moral and religious life, 
we believe, is brought into the world to act on 
others, not only directly, but indirectly, return- 
ing from God with new measures of his grace, 
like breezes which not only refresh as they pass 


on, but still more as they return laden with | 


sweetness from the fields which they have visit- 

ed Now, ifall this may be the effect of our haman 

lives, in connexion with prayer and lowly self- 

sacrifice, how much more must it be in him 

whom God hath made ‘‘ unto us wisdom, and 

righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 

tion!’ We regard Christianity, not only as a 

republication of natural religion, but as the intro- 

duction into the world of new spiritual forces.— 
Not only does Christ directly as a teacher, ex- 
ainple, and saviour, act upon as, but through the 
agony that was laid upon him, in prayer and suf- 
fering, his life and death alike a sacrifice on 

God's altar, we believe that he has opened the- 
gates of heaven and brought down to us divine 
influences essential to our salvation, which oth- 
erwise never would have reached the earth.— 
We know not how else to understand the terms 
in which he and the apostles spoke of his death 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit. The annuncia- 
tion of immortality was a great thing. The au- 
thoritative declaration of those sublime truths in 
the sermon on the Mount was a great thing.— 
But we do not feel that they are the fulness of 
him who is to his church all in all. Beyond all 
that we distinctly see of his teaching and his 
works is an unknown sphere of influence, reach- 
ing far into the counsels of the Almighty, and 
calling down through the efficacy of his life and 
death, peculiar helps and mercies for all such as 
put their trust in him. 


The precise mode of his action is not declared. 
Nor can it be distinctly stated as a theological 
doctrine. But as we read the Gospel and first 
Epistle of St. John, or the Epistles of Peter and 
Paul, we cannot free ourselves from the impres- 
sion that some essential influence of this kind has 
been exercised by our Saviour, and that the ag- 
ony of Gethsemane and of the cross is in some 
mysterious way, beyond its direct action on our 
hearts, intimately connected with our salvation. 
No single expression absolutely requires this in- 
terpretation, but the general tone of the whole 





New Testament is such as to confirm us in this 
conviction. 

What then is the difference between us and the 
Evangelist It distinctly defines what the doc- 
trine of the atonement is, and makes that partic- 
ular definition the ground of an important, if not 
an essential article of faith. We find in the 
Scriptures no distinct recognition of the doctrine 
as thus defined, and believe that the whole subject 
of an objective or vicarious atonement belongs to 
that region of spiritual influence which, though 
intimately connected with our salvation, is whol- 
ly beyond our comprehension, and that as a spe- 
cific doctrine it is in no way important as an ar- 
ticle of faith. Faith in Christ, that he has done 
all that was needed for our redemption, that as 
our teacher, our example, our mediator, sacrifice 
and intercessor, he has done all that can be done 
apart from the voluntary offering of ourselves to 
him, and that we have only to give ourselves up 
to him with humble and obedient hearts in order 
to secure our salvation, is with us the faith in 
Christ, through which the saving efficacy of his 
grace may be wrought in us, and our calling and 
election made sure. 

We cannot close this article without referring 
once more to the pleasure which it has given us 
to carry on the discussion with one who has man- 
ifested so truly a Christian temper as the writer 
in the Evangelist. If anything but the distinct 
declaration of Scripture could win us over to his 
view of the question, the course which he has 
pursued would doit. He writes like a man of 
intelligence and ability, too deeply interested in 
his cause to care much for himself, and too con- 
fident of its truth to be beguiled into the use of 
unfair means to gain a victory. Through the re- 
newed investigation into which he has drawn us, 
we have been led to a new conviction of the im- 
portance of the subject, and a new comprehen- 
sion of great spiritual truths intimately connect- 
ed with it, and we hope that the discussion may 
not be without some useful results. 














CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Boston, Saturday, February 23, 1850. 

[By the kindness of the author, Professor 
Noyes, we are permitted to lay before our read- 
ers the following succinct, lucid and original ar- 
gument on a subject that has of late occupied not 
only several columns of our paper, but the at- 
tention of the Protestant church generally. The 
indications,—apart from any that are connected 
with sectarian movements or issues,—of a more 
just and rationa! doctrine of the Divine Nature, 
were never so decided, as at this moment. ] 











| Different Views of Prof. Stuart and Dr. 
| Woods on the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


When Protessor Stuart wrote his Letters to 
| Dr. Channing, in order to avoid the force of Uni- 
|tarian arguments against the Trinity he objected 
|to the use of the word ‘* person”’ in the statement 
lofthe doctrine. He would have it, that there 


| are three ‘* real distinctions’’ in the Deity with-| which Mr 


|out defining what those distinctions are. ‘‘Per- 
|chosen,’’ and one which he wishes were *‘ uni- 
| versally exploded.”’ He seems to have supposed 
|that he had made the doctrine of the Trinity in- 
|vulnerable, by maintaining that it means that 
there are three real, but undefined distinctions | 


‘in God. He tells Dr. Channing that in order to | 


| prove that these three distinctions contradict the | 
| divine unity, he must be able to tell what these 
idistinctions are. On this representation Dr. | 
Ware, in his Letters to Trinitarians, p. 11, re- 
|marks: ‘* The last expedient, indeed, that of 
| rejecting the use of the phrase ‘‘ three persons,” | 
|as applied to the Deity, * and substituting for it | 
i that of ‘* three distinctions,’’ if by distinctions he | 
{meant anything short of separate persons or 
‘agents, may be considered as restoring the Di- | 
vine unity. But +% reduces the Trinity toa mere | 
|unmeaning name, and were it notan abuse of | 
| language of mischievous tendency, would leave | 
|nothing onthe subject, that need be thought 
| worth contending about.”’ 
Now let us hgar Dr. Woods, an equally dis- | 
'tinguished professor in the same School, and a! 
| quinquennial subscriber to the same creed, with | 
|Mr. Stuart. -‘ The personal relation between | 
‘the Father and the Son must then be véry dif-| 
‘ferent from the personal relation existing between 
| created beings. But this difference, whatever it 
|may be, and in what way svever it inay be ap- 
prehended by us, does not interfere with the ex- 
jistence of real personality. For all that can be 
| considered as essential attributes of a person, or 
|as going to constitute personality, are shown by 
| the Scriptures to belong to the Father and to the | 
‘Son. That the Father is a person, that is, an | 
| intelligent, moral, voluntary, individual being, | 
‘that he is possessed of everything which can be | 
| considered as belonging to personality, is, I sup- 
| pose, admitted by all, exeept Pantheists. And 
lis not the Son equally possessed of what is es- 
|sential to personality? Is he not intelligent? Is | 
he not moral? Is he not voluntary? Has he not | 
\a will distinet from the will of the Father ?’'+ 
Again : ‘* Now suppose that, in order to desig- | 
| nate the doctrine, we say there is a distinction, | 
or three distinctions, in the Godhead. Objectors | 
say to us, three what * Why, “ three distine- | 
tions.’”” They ask, what distinctions. Here we! 
are brought into straits. For Socinians make | 
distinctions, yes, ‘‘three distinctions.’’ Again : 
** What I maintain is, that the Scriptures repre- 
sent the Father and the Son to be two distinct 
persons as plainly and as fully, as they represent 
Jacob and Joseph to be two distinct persons. Dis- 
tinct personality is, in these two cases, revealed 
with equal clearness and certainty.’’ 
This is plain enough, and it corresponds in my 
opinion, far better with the common belief of 
Trinitarians than the view given by Professor 


How with this belief he can also hold the propo- 
sition that the three make numerically but one 
God is beyond my comprehension. _ To say that 
the three have one nature does not make these 
one in number any more than the circumstance 
that Jacob and Joseph, or Peter, James, and 
John, have one nature, makes them one in num- 
ber. We invite our readers to try, if they can, 
to make a distinction in their minds between the 
following three propositions: Three ‘‘ real persons, 
each of which is God ; three intelligent, moral, 
voluntary, individual beings,’’ each of which is 
God: and three Gods. You have only to define 
the term God in order to make the comparison ; 
and how can you do it better, than by saying 
that he is ‘‘ an intelligent, moral, voluntary, in- 
dividual being,”’ infinite in all conceivable per- 
fections ! 

Nor is the contradiction, presented to the in- 
tuitive reason, at all diminished by the attribute 
of infinity, which belongs to God. It is readily 
admitted that there may be a greater moral unity, 
| greater harmony of thought and feeling, between 
three infinite persons than between three finite 
persons. It is also admitted that three infinite 
persons may have a generic unity ; that is, may 
have one nature; just as ‘* Jacob and Joseph” 
have one nature. But both these kinds of unity 
are very different from the numerical unity, which 
belongs to God. The proposition, Three infinite 
** intelligent, moral, voluntary, individual be- 
! ings’’ are one infinite, intelligent, moral, volunta- 
ry individual being, is just as contradictory in the 
view of the intuitive reason as the proposition, 
Three finite intelligent, moral, voluntary individ- 
ual beings, are one finite intelligent, moral, vol- 
untary individual being. 

The remark of Dr. Woods at the beginning of 
our first quotation, that the relations between the 
persons of the Trinity may be different from the 
relations of created beings, is readily admitted ; 
but it does not reach the difficulty, mach less re- 
move it. The relation of absolutely perfect 
equality, for instance, instead of making the three 
persons one conscious being, implies that they 
are not. 

In conclusion, I would ask whether a little 
charity ought not to be extended to those whose 
intuitive reason cannoé accept propositions so 
contradictory, as those which Dr. Woods has 
laid down as essential to salvation. | Especially 
should this charity be extended, when it is recol- 
lected how very important a difference there is in 
the statement of the doctrine of the Trinity be- 
tween two such veterans in theological study as 
Dr. Woods and Professor Stuart. 





THE TONGUE. 

‘The Tongue” is the title of two excellent 
sermons recently published by Rev. Mr. Higgin 
son of Newburyport. They are remarkable for 
their freedom from exaggeration, their keen 
ethical analysis, and their gentle and kindly 
spirit. On subjects of this class the preacher is 
too prone to scold, but these sermons are as 
good-humorea, as they are earnest and pungent. 
We should like to erase two or three phrases 
Higginson has kept over from the 





vegeta eth Divinity sehool, and would not recognize as his 
|sons’’ he considers asa term ‘‘ injudiciously | 


own ten years hence, and then to stereotype this 
pamphlet and sow it broadcast through the coun- 
try. 

Apropos of the tongue. will our readers suf- 
fer us to roll under our own a sweet morsel of 
etymology ? 
origin of language, our chief argument would 
be drawn from the vast amount of szientific and 
spiritual truth imbedded in its structure. To 
study the forms, derivations and affinities of 
words, is to study metaphysics, ethics and the- 
ology. What comes into our mind now, is 
the significant fact that the same Greek noun, 
(Phos) denotes light and man, and that in both 
senses it is traced to the same radical verb, 
(Phao) which means both to shine and to speak. 
The double sense of the noun certainly involves 
an analogy between the light of the physical 
creation, and man regarded as a luminary in the 
spiritua! universe, reflecting light from the great 
centralsun. But wherein does the light that is 
in man chiefly reside? In what form of his 
activity is itthe most concentrated? In what ef- 
fluence from his spirit does it especially go 
forth? The double sense of the verb answers 
this question. To speak is to shine. The 
word of God is made the highest symbol of his 
| power,—the fullest manifestation of his God- 
ihead. Equally does man in his word most of 
‘all put himself forth both in the manifestation 
of his own character and in his influence upon 
| the character of others. Wherefore is it, that 
| inthe Bible such perpetual and intense stress 
_is laid upon the power, the use and the abuse 
of speech. Two out of the tea command- 
ments of the Decalogue relate to speech.— 
Throughout the sacred writings more is said of 
words than of deeds. Nor is there in the Old 
orthe New Testamenta single description of a 
good or a bad man, of which pure,and true, or 
false and evil speech does not form a_ principal 
and essential part. 





([Communication.} 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Gentiemen,—I had hoped that Mr. Wenpevy | 


Pui.iips would himself correct a great misrep- 


resentation made of him in your editorial columns | 


of Saturday last, (Feb. 9th.) But, he says, he 
has allowed so many similar misrepresentations 
and perversions of his words to pass uncorrected, 
that he does not incline to begin the work now. 
Under these circumstances, having taken some 
pains to verify my own recollection of what Mr. 
Phillips said, by inquiry of others who heard him, 
as well as from his own lips, I deny altogether 
the truth and accuracy of the statement made by 
you, viz. that Mr. Phillips ‘‘lately said, in Fan- 
euil Hall, of Unitarianism, that he should be glad 
to see it sunk to the pit from which it emanated.”’ 





Stuart ; a view which he must have given, one 


unanswerable. 
tion of the word pereon, as he understands it in 
connexion with the Trinity ; and it is one which, 


viz. ** an intelligent, moral, voluntary, individual 
being.”’ There arethen, according to him, in 
the Deity, three intelligent, moral, voluntary, in- 
dividual beings ; who ‘‘have free intercourse 
with each other, yea, all the intercourse which 
could be looked for on the supposition of their 
being distinct persons. The Father speaks to 
the Son and expresses his complacency in him. 
He sends the Son, gives him his commands, con- 
fers honor upon him, and invests him with power 
over angels and men, and the whole creation — 
On the other side; the Son obeys the Father, 
does not his own will but the will of the Father, 
speaks familiarly to the Father, thanks him, and 
prays to Him.”’ 

It seems, then, that according to the doctrine 
taught by Prof. Woods at Andover for forty 
years, there exist three ‘intelligent, moral, volun- 
tary, individual beings,’’ each of which is God. 


*Letters to Dr. Channing, 2nd Edit. p. 45. 
*# Woods’ Works Lect. 32. Vol. 1. 











would suppose, because he felt the objections | tates | : ‘ 
| the t tation. 
against the view of it given by Dr. Woods to be | De eigen comparing it 


Dr. Woods has given a defini- | 


as it appears to me, is as good as can be given ; | 


Your omission of other language of his makes 


What Mr. Phillips did say was this, or to this 
| effect (as testified by many who heard him, my- 
| self among the number, and as he himself de- 
clares,) viz. It has been said by one of the lead- 
| ing and most influential Unitarians, that sz/ence 
| is the mission of Unitarianism and of the North 
respecting Slavery. If Unitarianism endorses 
| this position, let it sink into the pit from which 
it emanated. 

That, gentlemen, was Mr. Phillips’s sentiment, 
viz., that a doctrine, or religious system, which 
could stand by, and see outrages worse than 
death inflicted on one-sixth part of the people of 
this land, (to say nothing of being partaker with 
the government which inflicts them, and with 
the religion which justifies them,) and still be 
silent, could only come from the foe of God and 
of man. 

Will you do us the justice to insert this letter? 
and believe me, Yours, &c., 

Samvuet May, Jr. 


Boston, Feb. 13 


We have referred to the official ‘‘ Report” of 
the doings of the Anti-Slavery Soviety at Fan- 
euil Hall, on the occasion in question, agd so far 





Were we to plead for the divine | 


from finding in it the words we quoted, we do 
not find even what Mr. May himself quotes. Of 
course this rather suspicious circumstance forbids 
our regarding the ‘‘Report’’ as aathentic evi- 
dence on this point. And yet we are glad to see 
that a sober second-thought, and a deliberate 
deference to the sense of propriety in the com- 
munity, expurgates some of the eloquence of the 
Anti-Slavery platform before it comes to the 
printer. 

The circumstances under which we had our 
account of the speech were such as to commend 
it to our full confidence at the time; and if we 
did wrong in giving it credence, then it is never 
right to receive testimony, except, perhaps, under 
oath. Moreover, we did not, and do not now, 
regard the remark in question as particularly 
enormous, compared with others, authenticated 
by printed reports from the same source. 

If Mr. May will refer to our article, he will 
see that our purpose in mentioning Mr. Phillips 
was to show that our real interest in the Anti- 
Slavery cause would not let us deprive ourselves 
of the privilege of publishing the trae words of 
aman who occasionally speaks hard things of 
us. Precisely what Mr. Phillips did say, is of 
no sort of consequence to us. We accept and 
enjoy his speeches only when they convey our 
own fixed sentiment of abhorrence of Slavery, 
This his speeches often do; but we must say 
that we never heard or read any production of 
his so strongly and profoundly Anti-Slavery as 
our own convictions are. When he is diverted 
from his legitimate ebject,—as he sometimes is, 
—by a propensity toabusive personalities, though 
we should be ourselves the abused party, we 
simply pass that over as something with which 
we have nothing to do,—as only the weakness 
and blemish of his character which we are to 
pity and forget. Mr. Phillips is not single- 
hearted Abolitionist enough for us. 

With regard to the matter of fact, therefore, 
while it 18 certain that the impression left on the 
minds of some of his most sympathizing friends 
and warmest admirers was precisely as we stat- 
ed, we cheerfully admit Mr. May’s qualification, 
and are glad to have it on so good authority. 
We are glad that Mr. May has thought it worth 
his while to vindicate his friend’s reputation, and 
that this evidence is afforded that there is a per- 
vading sense of propriety in the community which 
is demanding a more decorous inode of discussing 
solemn and important subjects. 

We are sorry however to add, that we do not 
think that Mr. May’s explanation, to any great 
extent, relieves his friend, even if his report be 








| that Unitarians have not been silent on the sub- 


| ject of Slavery ; that they have made ita very | 


|prominent subject in preaching and printing. | 
| This Mr. Phillips knows. Why then such a de- 
| nunciation of a hypothetical state of Unitarianism ' 
|And why was the if presented in so feeble a 
way, that the abuse was the part which seems 
|to have made the deepest impression on the 
minds of even his partial hearers! Itis beyond 
question, that more Anti-Slavery discourse finds 
its way to the public through the preaching and 
writings of Unitarians than through any other | 
class of men in New England. 
Mr. Phillips will be judged, we trust, by what 
he really says. We are not aware that hitherto he | 
has often found a reporter of his speeches except- | 
jing in the columns of the *‘Liberator,’’ and we are | 
jsorry that he should so frequently have been) 
‘‘wounded in the house of his friends.”’ 








We look upon Mr. Phillips as a respectable | 
and sincere, man ,—tdeephy engaged upon the | 
right side in a great question, to which he de-| 
votes his highly respectable talents and a consid- | 
erable portion of that Jeisure whicli the gifts of | 


wealth, we honor him the more for that. But, | 
' 


Slavery cause, he has joined himself to the vitu-| 





the accurate one. Mr, Phillips knows very well | 


Novum TesTAMENTUM GREECE. AD ANTIQUOS TESTES 
RECENSUIT, APPARATUM CRITICUM MULTIS MODIS AUCTUM 
ET CORRECTUM APPOSsUIT. Constantinus Tischendorf.— 
— Lipsiensis secunda. Lipsie: 1849. 8vo. pp. xcvi. 

68. 


This is a formidable heading for an article, and 
the subject can hardly have any general interest. 
But it is of such importance that students should 
make use of the best editions of the New Testa- 
ment, that we think it well to give a brief account 
of this very valuable work. 

Since the publication of his first edition of the 
Greek Testament, in 1841, Tischendorf has de- 
voted himself with rare zeal and diligence to 
labors and studies which have rendered essential 
service to Biblical criticism. For the purpose of 
thoroughly collating, or of editing, the most an- 
cient manuscripts of the New Testament, he has 
visited the most important public Libraries on 
the Continent and in England, and has travelled 
in Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor and Greece.— 
Among the fruits of his enterprise and persever- 
ance, are his splendid edition of the celebrated 
Ephrem manuscript in 1843 and 1845 ;—the Mon- 
umenta Sacra Inedita, in 1846, in which he has 
published the text of nine very ancient manu- 
scripts, seven of them, indeed, being but frag- 
ments ;—and the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, 
one of the treasures which he brought home from 
the East, naming it in bonor of his patren Fred- 
erick Augustus, King of Saxony. This manu- 
script, which is a mutilated copy of the Septua- 
gint, containing, however, several books entire, 
he has published in a magnificent facsimile edi- 
lion, regarding it as not surpassed in antiquity 
even by the famous Vatican manuscript itself. 

{n 1847 he edited the Evangelium Palatinum, 
a very ancient copy (assigned by him to the 
fourth or fifth century) of a Latin version of the 
Gospels anterior to the Vulgate. He has also 
published in different periodicals the readings of 
some other Greek and Latin manuscripts (frag- 
ments) of the New Testament, and has very 
thoroughly collated sixteen more (eleven Greek, 
five Latin), éranscribing several of them with his 
own hand. 

By these labors and others of kindred charac- 
ter, which we cannot here detail, Tischendorf 
has been enabled in very numerous instances to 
supply the deficiences, or to correct the errors, 
of his predecessors. The present edition of the 
Greek Testament, for which he has done so 
much to prepare himself, contains the best results 
of his own critical researches together with those 
of others who have labored in the same field.— 
It combines the chief advantages of the larger 
and more expensive editions of Griesbach and 
Scholz, with the convenience of a manual.— 
Though it does not, like them, give the whole 
mass of various readings indiscriminately, one 
may be assured that its very copious selection in- 
cludes all of any authority or importance, with a 
multitude of others which may in certain respects 
be objects of some curiosity, but, like nineteen 
twentieths of all the different readings, are of no 
consequence whatever as affecting the sense.— 
These various readings, witha few exceptions, 
are accompanied by a condensed statement of the 
principal authorities by which they are support- 
ed ; and in respect to one very important class of 
these authorities, the uncial or most ancientman- 
uscripts, this edition affords much more complete 
and accurate information than any other. Tis- 
chendorf has moreover added considerably to our 
critical materials by a further examination of 
many of the Fathers, and by consulting recent 
editions of some of the ancient versions, as the 
Coptic and the Gothic. This remark applies more 
particularly to the latter part of the work, commen- 
cing with the Acts of the Apostles. He has here, 
moreover, adopted the excellent plan of distinctly 
specifying the authorities both for and agaist all 
the various readings which have any claim to re- 


fortune have enabled him to command. If he | ception. The advantage and convertience of this 
has overcome the ultra-conservative influence of | every scholar will appreciate. It has not hitherto 


been done, however, except in a few cases of pe- 


unfortunately for him and for the great Anti-| culiar interest, even in the larger critical editions. 


In his copious Prolegomena, or Introductior, 


| perative section of that large party—and finding | Tischendorf has given, with other useful and in- 


| himself thus associated, he seems to follow a| 
law which is so generally found to operate, and | 


teresting matter, an ‘Index of Critical Helps,” 
occupying about thirty-five pages, in which the 


| which compels a man, thus situated, to go fur-| student will find much valuable information res- 


ither than him who goes furthest in adopting the | 

paculiarities, good and bad, of his new brother-| 
jhood. He speaks like a man who is constantly | 
| afraid that he shall be taken not to be in earnest | 
|—who feels that his rougher companions are | 
watching closely to see that his earlier tastes | 
and refined associations do not make him too_ 
\gentle in his speech, and that the influences | 
which, in other days, have surrounded him, do | 
mot impose upon him any of those restraints 
which ordinarily bind a Christian gentleman. 

We do not doubt his honesty—but we marvel | 
at his taste,—and, we must be allowed to say, | 
at the teachings of his conscience. Itisa dread- | 
ful thing, Heaven knows, that such outrages as | 
Mr. May refers to, should be committed upon | 
‘‘one-sixth of the people of this land,’’—and it is | 
a bad thing, too, that any portion of the remain- 
ing five-sixths should be exposed to such out- 
rages as are committed upon them by the fero- 
cious school of orators who claim to have exclu- 
sive charge of the interests of the slave. Bad, 
we mean, in both cases for those who do the| 
wrong. The victims in the last case can afford | 
to wait with patience the award of the dread 


| 





tribunal. 


We do not write in any spirit of controversy. 
We have done, and mean to do, all that lies 
within our limited sphere to remedy the unspeak- 
able wrong and wickedness of Slavery, and we 
look upon any mew engaged in this cause as a 
brother, however Scornfully or abusively he may 
repudiate the relationship. We believe that 
Christianity and philanthropy may stand togeth- 
er, and we look with great grief upon the course 
of those who seem to have a different opinion. 
It would, indeed, be a most lamentable state of 
things, if, in the public mind, all true love of 
our fellow-men were associated with the idea of 
scurrilous and unchristian language—if every 
man’s sincerity were to be measured by his pro- 
ficiency in Billingsgate. 

* Much, very much has been lost to the cause 

of virtue and truth, within the few last years, 
by the intemperance of its advocates. Men who 
seek to take Christ for their example, too often 
look with suspicion and coldness upon the cause 
which, for its promotion, is assumed to require 
that all Christian kindness and brotherly love 
should be cast aside. 

But let all true men stand together and do bat- 
tle for the right, which must not be obscured or 
unheeded because of the lack of judgment or of 
temper which may characterise some of its adhe- 
rents. Let us be meek as well as persevering-chris- 
tian-like as well as earnest—kind as well as in- 
exorable. Let not the “tricks of the tongue”’ 
generate harshness, or injustice, or falsehood.— 
Let us remember that charity (the true love of our 
fellow creatures,) ‘is not easily provoked,”’ ‘‘is 
not puffed up’’ and ‘‘vaunteth not itself.’’ For 
ourselves, we are determined that, with the help 
of God, no attacks on our own name, or on those 
with whom we happento be associated, shall 
abate in the least from our intense, unwavering, 
immoveable, resistance to American Slavery. 








pecting the ancient manuscripts and versions of 
the New Testament. 

The book is very neatly printed, though some 
might prefer a larger type. References to quo- 
tations from the Old Testament, and to parallel 
and illustrative passages, are given in the mar- 
gin; and below the text, the various readings 
and critical authorities. 
the readings of Stephens’s third edition, of the 
Elzevir or **Received’’ Text, and of Griesbach, 
Scholz and Lachmann. 

From what has been stated, it will be seen 
that the work before us possesses a high value 
independently of the judgment of the editor in 
settling the text. For ourselves, though in re- 
gard to several passages we are unable at pres- 
ent to adopt his conclusions, we believe there is 
litle hazard in expressing the opinion that his 
critical judgment is worthy of as much respect as 
that of any editor who has labored on the text 
since the time of Griesbach. But this is not the 
place to discuss the subject. He indeed departs 
from the Received Text more frequently than 
Griesbach ; but setting aside orthographical pe- 
culiarities, and very trivial changes, as in regard 
to the insertion or omission of the article, or of 
various particles, the interchange of synonymous 
words, &c. inwhich matters Griesbach was not 
very curious, most ofthe readings adopted by him 
are, we believe, such as were at least marked by 
that eminent critic as probable. In respect to 
the three much controverted texts, Acts, xx. 28, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, and 1 John, v. 7, his judgment 
coincides with that of Griesbach. The genuine- 
ness of the last, indeed, we suppose no respecta- 
ble critic, even in England, would now think of 
defending. Bishop Burgess, who entered the 
lists as its champion with a zeal worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, is dead; and Horne and Bloomfield 
have long since deserted to the enemy. 





The Common Ground of Christian Sects. 
Are Christian Sects, as sometimes seems to be 
thought, separated by impassable gulfs, or in re- 
gard to great principles, is there a large and gen- 
eral agreement? We believe the latter. 
Suppose that an inhabitant of Japan were to 
visit this country for the purpose of making him- 
self acquainted with its religion. He would 
hear of a multitude of controversies, he would 
find a multitude of sects, but however much they 
might denounce each other, to him they would 
all appear, obviously, the sects of one and the 
same religion. He would see that they were 
neither Mahometans, nor Pagans, but believers 
in the Christian religion. He would see that 
there was unity in regard to fundamental princi- 
ples, all believing in one Supreme God who gov- 
erns the world by righteous laws, all receiving 
Christ as the manifestation of the love and truth 
of God, and the Saviour, Teacher and Guide of 
men. He would find all appealing to the same 
Scriptures as containing the authoritative re- 
cords of God’s communications to His creatures, 
and all believing that the peace and hope of man 
depend on his being prought into harmony with 
God’s will, and in addition to this, he would 
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find them agreeing in regard to the great practi- 
cal principles which must control a right life.— 
In comparison with these points, all those ques- 
tions which divide sects would seem to him 
quite insignificant. He probably could not be 
made to understand in what their differences con- 
sisted. They would seem to him no more than 
the differences necessarily arising from looking 
at the same truth from different sides; just as 
persons looking at the same landscape but stand- 
ing at different points of view, would describe its 
essential features in the same way, but would 
make different parts more or less prominent ac- 
cording to the place where they stood. 

There is another fact that shows the funda- 
mental agreement of different sects. It is this. 
In all sects, the idea of what constitutes a good 
man is essentially the same. Were one who is 
regarded as a true Christian in one sect, with no 
change of character, but only with a change in 
some intellectual opinions, transferred to another 
sect, his character would be pronounced a Chris- 
tian one, just is decidedly by those whom he 
joins, as it used to be by those whom he has left. 
Take such men as Fenelon, Leighton, Baxter, 
Penn, Wesley, and Noah Worcester. We 
have named a Catholic, an Episcopalian, a 
Presbyterian, a Friend, a Methodist, and a Uni- 
tarian. These were regarded as Christians by 
those with whom they were connected. Sup- 
pose that they could have changed places, their 
characters remaining precisely the same, their 
intellectual opinions only changing, each of these 
men would have been regarded as an ornament 
to any denomination into whose ranks he might 
have entered. In this fundamental idea, the one 
in which converge and are transformed into a 
practical form all other religious ideas, in this 
idea of what constitutes a good man, there is all 
but universal agreement. 

And is there much disagreement in regard 
to those who shall, hereafter, meet with the 
Divine acceptance! No one supposes that a 
bad man whatever his faith will be accepted, nor 
that any really good man, who has lived faith- 
fully up to the light he had, will be rejected. No 
one supposes that his sectarian name is to an- 
swer as an “‘open sesame”’ at the gates of heav- 
ed, but every one believes that his acceptance 
there is to depend on his fidelity in heart and life 
to the light which has been vouchsafed to him. 

The difference of Christian sects are like the 
differences of travellers, who, in seeking the 
same distant region, take different 10ads, all of 
which lead to the same end. One may prefer 
the mountain road, and another the valley, but 
this is hardly reason for any violent dissensions. 
If they are united in their purpose, united in the 
direction they take, and inthe end which all 
may equally reach, instead of denouncing each 
other, it becomes them to bid each other God 
speed on the great journey. 





THE DISPUTED TERRITORY. 


Men seldom become vicious at once or rapidly. 
They are at first drawn aside only a step or two, 
—then a step or two farther,—then they lose 
sight of the way from which they have turned, 
but think it within a moment’s reach; and thus, 
without the intention or the clear consciousness 
of leaving it, they are beguiled beyond all trace 
of it, and find no cross-path that can lead them to 
it again. Probably to the divine mind, (certain- 
ly it is more and r-ore the case with the human | 
conscience as one grows in goodness,) there is a| 
distinct line of demarcation between virtue and 
vice,—there are no indifferent actions,—** what- 
ever is not of faith is sin.” But the field of| 
moral discipline does not present this aspect to 
the young and inexperienced. There is a dis- 





puted territory—a doubtful boundary between the | 
domains of virtue and of vice. Between seif-| 
denying goodness and overt, conscious guilt, | 
there are imany half-way indulgences and com- | 
pliances, from which the most rigid would re-| 
frain, but which would be far from meriting op- | 
probrious epithets for him who practised them. | 
This whole region is Satan’s favorite hunting-| 
ground. These indulgences weaken the res-| 
traints of goodness without involving positive | 
guilt. They lead one into society not absolute- | 
ly bad, but ef lax notions, principles and habits. 
They involve one in frivolities, which, without 
breaking any express commandment of the divine | 
law, dissipate the mind, cloud the judgment, 
and impair the power of self-control. In these 
things are the begiunings of vice. Thus intem- 
perance commences in conviviality under 1es- 
pectable auspices,—dishonesty, either in extra- 
vagance beyond one’s means or in the selfish in- 
terpretation of the law of right,—sensuality, in 
speech or manners too free to be approved, yet 
not gross enough to be severely censured,—pro- 
faneness, in such levity and irreverence as may 
sometimes be indulged in by professedly relig- 
ious people. The path of early life lies hard by 
these regions of temptation. We all pass with- 
in their strong attractions,—brush by the gar- 
ments of those whom they have drawn aside.— 
Between the inzenuous youth who hurrizs past 
them and him, who with a still guileless heart 
lingers in ignorance or curiosity till he~.is over- 
powered by their influence, there seems at first 
only the slightest difference, yet this difference 
may grow into all that divides between an angel 
and a fiend. In half a score of years the two 
may be revolving around opposite poles of the 
moral universe, without a taste, a habit, a sym- 
pathy, or an affection in common. We would 
say, then, to our young readers, with an assur- 
ance derived from years of careful, anxious ob- 
servation, that they cannot linger on this border 
ground, cannot come close up to the gates of sin, 
those ever open gates, without being almost ir- 
resistibly drawn across the threshold. If they 
make it, as many do, their constant inquiry,— 
‘* How far can I go ?—What is the utmost liber- 
ty allowed me?”’ they are in hourly danger of 
being decoyed over the prescribed limits and tak- 
en captive by the tempter. Let them be aware 
of the approach to guilt,—resist the beginnings 
of evil,—keep out of its sight, out of its hearing, 
out of its way. Let them avoid all skirmishing 
with the enemy of souls. Letthem leave between 
him and themselves a broad, debateable ground, 
on which they will never de induced to take the 
first step. 





NOTEWORTHY TEXTS.—NO V. 


“Straitis the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life.” 


We suppose that this téxt is commonly under- 
stood to represent the way to heaven as a nar- 
row path, walled up on each side, and in point 
of ease, freedom, breadth of prospect and range 
of enjoyment, far inferior to the broad road that 
leads todeath. These words, thus interpreted, 
are in open conflict with the general voice of 
scripture. ‘*Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad,’’ says the Psalmist; and, again, “I 
will walk at liberty, for 1 seek thy precepts ;” 
and our Saviour and his apostles repeatedly 
speak of the freedom offered in the gospel, and 
habitually represent the way of sin as that of 





constraint, the way of holiness as broad and 


large. The passage under consideration does 

not in fact contradict these declarations. It does 

not speak of the whole way to heaven, but only 

of the way to fe, that is, true spiritual life, as 

strait and narrow. The figure employed is 

this. Life, the Christian, spiritual life, is asa 

citadel, roomy withir, but to be entered by a 

passage so narrow and so much concealed by the 

walls, that only the determined seeker can find 

it. Through this narrow way must one enter, 

though, after he has entered, he might walk 
free and large. This strait gate leads to a 
life which has no straitness. Our Saviour’s 
words then apply, not to restraints, difficulties or 
hardships attending an advanced stage of Chris- 
tian experience, but simply to those which wait 
upon the very entrance to the religious life. And 
is not this representation fully verified’ ‘Broad 
is the way that leads to death.” Ithas many 
parallel tracks. It combines many ways in one, 
How numerous are the forms of corruption, 
faulty principle, vicious or negligent habit, 
which al] tend to the same fatal issue! How do 
avenues in that same direction open from almost 
every scene of earthly pursuit, attainment and 
enjoyment! But only one disposition, one 
principle, one habit of feeling and of living, can 
secure an entrance into the spiritual kingdom.— 
There is no choice, no range, no equivalent for 
love to God and truth to conscience. Policy, 
judicious selfishness, the desire of praise, the 
dread of censure, though they may promise to 
lead into the citadel, only lead round it, and 
land their travellers on the broad way. He, who 
would enter the citadel, must therefore restrict 
his liberty of choice, deny himself in all direc- 
tions but one, withhold the mastery over him- 
self from all principles but one, and, asit were, 
contract and bow himself, to go in by the narrow 
way. Yet, if the love and service of God offer 
a larger liberty than all loves and services be- 
side, if those onze in the citadel enjoy ever after 
a free air and a cloudless sky, while mists gather 
and darkness broods over the downward path, 
then are associations of straitness and narrow- 
ness utterly out of place except with reference to 
the very gateway, and imagery of an opposite 
character belongs to every subsequent stage of 
Christian progress. That there are difficulties 
connected with a Christian life cannot be denied, 
but the style of representation not uncommon, 
which would make it a weary, joyless way 
through a desert land, is opposed equally to re- 
velation and experience, which concur in exhibit- 
ing the path of religious wisdom and duty as 
growing broader, brighter, easier, happier with 
every step. The difficulties are the greatest at 
the outset. Our immunities and joys increase 
as we advance. If there are now doubts or 
trials which detract from our perfect peace as 
Christian believers, they need not dishearten us, 
or induce us, having put our hand to the plough, 
to look back ; but we may expect to find their 
salvation and relief in the future, since with 
every added measure of religious wisdom and 
excellence we are drawing nearer the region on 
which a shadow never rests. 





PETER’S DENIAL 


What led Peter to deny his Master? His 
whole history sfows him to have been a man of 
dauntless physical courage, fearless of danger, 
ready to lay down his life in the cause or for the 
friend that he loved. It was not in mere brava- 
do that he had said, ‘‘I will go with thee to pris- 
on or to death,”* for, when his courage was put 
to the test, he drew the only weapon against the 
joint forces of the temple and the Roman police, 
and, had not his Master checked him, his blood 
would have paid the forfeit. But among the 
crowd in the palace he was in no danger. The 
disciples were not marked for the cross. All that 
Jew or Gentile wanted, was to smite the Shep- 
herd. This he must have known; or, if not, 
the general style of his character negatives the 
supposition that fear had anything to do with his 
denial of the Saviour. At the very moment 
when he disclaimed all knowledge of him, we 
doubt not that, could there have been a move- 
ment for his rescue, he would have taken the 
lead in it. But he found himself the object of 
ridicule, and he, who could rush upon swords and 
spears for his Master’s sake, could not stand the 
laughter of the servant girl, and the jests of idle 
bystanders. The Galileans were probably the 
best or the least bad of the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine ; but they were generally illiterate, destitute 
of exterior polish, and marked in speech by a 
strong provincial accent. The inhabitants of Ju- 
dea Proper regarded them with contempt, as an 
inferior class, made up almost wholly of fisher- 
men and hand-laborers, and furnishing hardly 
any names of distinction, either as to wealth, 
learning or political ranks. The great mass of 
the Galileans, when they came up to Jerusalem 
at the national festivals, could of course make 
no secret of their origin, and were content to 
bear their reproach. But here and there would 
be one, who would ape Jerusalem fashions, and 
torture his native dialect into Jerusalem accents, 
in the hope that those with whom he mingled 
might take him fora stranger from some less 
despised neighborhood. Peter seems to have 
been for a season possessed by this paltry vanity, 
which is perfectly consistent with the ferocious 
courage that he had previously exhibited. He 
had no doubt paraded his assumed Jerusalem 
pronunciation, and the Galilean dialect had be- 
trayed itself in the studied attempt to hide it.— 
Detected in the very act of dissembling, publicly 
exposed at the very point on which a false shame 
had made him the most sensitive, he was hurried 
into an atrocious and cruel falsehood, which an 
hour before he would have deemed impossible, 
and driven to deny with oaths and curses the 
Master in whose defence he would gladly have 
shed his blood. 





THE PAPACY AND THE ANTIQUITIES 
OF ROME. 

There are those who fear lest revolation and 
the subversion of the Papacy should lead to the 
neglect and ruin of the ancient monuments of 
Rome. The common idea is, that if the Papal 
government has exerted a most pernicious influ- 
ence in matters pertaining to religion, the mod- 
ern world at least. owes to it, the preservation of 
the magnificent remains of ancient art. The 
idea has little foundation. On the contrary, tak- 
ing into account the many reasons which should 
have induced it to guard them with care, it 
might be said that we are indebted to any thing 
rather than to the Papacy, for the existence of 
such antiquities as still remain. 

Both Alarie the Goth and Genseric the Van 
dal spared the buildings of Rome, and they re- 
mained safe under tlie rule of Theodoric and 
Totila. It wasan interna] disease that ate out 
the life of the Eternal City. During the Dark 
Ages, the only buildings deemed of importance, 
were churches, monasteries, and the strong-holds 
of the nobility. At this time, a ferocious aris- 
tocracy made the city a theatre of bloody feuds, 
while revering neither the dzad nor the living, 
and too ignorant to understand the glories of an 
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rient art, they seized on the noblest buildings, | 


and converted them into fortresses for the pro- 
tection of themselves, and the savage banditti 
which collected under their standards. Siege, 
and storm and sack did little to deface the mon- 
uments of past glory, compared with the san- 
guinary contests of the Roman nobles. In the 
fourteenth century, while the popes were at 
Avignon, the population sunk until Rome con- 
tained but 30,000 inhabitants. In the early 
part of the fifteenth century, Ranke describes 
Rome as a city of herdsmen. The hills had 
long been abandoned, and the only part inhabi- 
ted was the plain, along the windings of the 
Tiber. The cattle wandered about as in a vil- 
lage; the memory of antiquity seemed almost 
effaced. The capitol was become the Goats’ 
Hill, and the Roman forum, the Cows’ Field. 
Under Sixtus IV, and Leo X, Rome had re- 
covered much of its former splendor, when in 
1527 it was besieged, stormed and sacked by 
the troops of Charlés V. It was the most fatal 
day that Rome had known. The statues and 
columns and fabrics of antiquity suffered more 
from the troops of the great Catholic monarch, 
than they had from centuries of barbarian vio- 
lence. 

As Rome rose again under the splendid tyran- 
ny of Sixtus V, a vast deal was done to add to 
its population, its wealth, and its architectural 
magnificence, but Sixtus had no taste for anti- 
quity. Fabrics which had survived centuries, 
he destroyed, in order to find materials for new 
fabrics of his own planning. He had doomed 
the tomb of Cecilia Matella, the only considera- 
ble relic of republican times, to destruction, and 
threatened to pull down the Capitol, unless the 
statues with which ancient Rome had adorned it, 
were removed. In the mean time, while neglect 


and siege and accident had been busy in this work 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Literary Remains oF THe LATE Rev. W. B. O. Psa- 
nopy: Edited by Everett Peabody. Boston: B. H. 
Greene. 


We gave a very short notice of this excellent se- 
lection from the prodactions of a very gifted writ- 
er, before we had had time to examine it with suf- 
ficient care to know how valuable it is. Few men 
have held a keener pen than Dr. Peabody. His 
literary knowledge was extended and exact, and 
his critical sagacity very remarkable. His wit en- 
livens every page of his lighter writings. The 
most valuable parts of the volume are those which 
treat of the habits of insects and dirds, and which 
are full of information pleasantly communicated, 
and of a kind at once instructive and entertaining. 
A friend at our elbow, however, while agreeing 
with us as to the genial and interesting character 
of these articles, thinks the paper on Addison even 
more valuable. Some of the poems have had a 
wide popularity, and a few of them will continue 
to be read with pleasure as long as any of the fu- 
gitive poetry of our day. But itis principally by 
| his prose that Dr. Peabody’s literary character will 
|be known. Pure in sentiment, graceful, and often 
| eloquent in expression, abounding in knowledge, 
which it pours out in clear streams, but not in de- 
vastating floods, on whatever subject it treats, this 
volume may be welcomed as an agreeable and in- 
telligent inmate in any cultivated Christian home. 





Memotrs oF Tue Lire or Witttam Wirt: by John 
P. Kennedy. A new and revised Edition, in two vol- 
umes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 


No member of the American bar has ever, per- 
haps, united more of the widely divergent qualities 
which go to make the accomplished lawyer and 
Christian gentleman than Mr. Wirt. Though 
bland in his manners, generous in his impulses, 
fanciful to exuberance in his oratory and literary 
| compositions, he could, nevertheless, bring his 
| mind down to the closest logic required by his pro- 
fession ; and some of his legal arguments, particu- 
larly his argument in defence of Judge Peck, have 





of destruction, many of the noblest remains of been spoken of by high judicial authorities as mod- 
antiquity had become gradually almost buried | ¢15 of forensic eloquence. The memoir of such a 
under the accumulating rubbish of centuries. In man cannot fail to be interesting. Mr. Kennedy 
one small space, chiefly in the valley between | has shown skill and taste in his selections from the 
the Capitoline and the Esquiline Mount, ‘‘after! ample materials at his disposal ; and the result is 
two thousand years, and twenty sackings, were an exceedingly entertaining and useful book, 
still left standing the remains of the Capitol, and which must have a tendency to elevate the ambi- 
those of the temples of Jupiter Tonans, of Jupi-| tion of young men. As in all such works, there is 
ter Stator, of Antoninus and Faustina, of Rom-| too much of it; Pleasant as the letters are, the ex- 
ulus, of Peace, of Venus and Rome, of Vesta, | tracts from them might be curtailed without de- 
and of Fortuna Virilis; the arches of Septimius | ‘Tacting from the value of the book. 

Severus, of Titus, of Constantine and of Janus ; | proonessive Pexmaxsuir in five numbers: by Nath’l. 
the column of Phocas, the Palace of the Cesars,| 2 Gould. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


the grand Circus and the prodigious Coliseum. Being 8 series of writing books with copies well 


This va'ley of ruins was raised at least twelve | arranged, from the first straight strokes up to writ- 
feet above its ancient level, so that one might | ing so ornamental as to be wholly illegible. We 


: } s writing books that we like better. 
read in the successive beds of rubbish, a history | Rave gten Hh SENS 2 


of the misfortunes of Rome.” In making the | Tat Carty’s Frrexp ror Fenrvary. 1850. 

The Child’s Friend for February, 1850, comes 
along the Tiber, the earth had been deposited in | to us with less variety than usual, but with even 
this abandoned region, and thus the Roman /| more than its usual amount of interesting matter. 
forum had become the receptacle of the filth and 
rubbish of the city. The accumulation of time 
had so increased as to envelope the columns of | ee ' 

the temple of Jupiter Tonans, and on this artifi- This book needs no praise from us to commend 


oa. ns it to our readers. It is its own best letter of re- 
cial mount, a senator of Rome built his stables. | , . ' aie 
a= 6 ” | commendation, and has already by its winning 
On this ‘“‘made ground,” the people erected | Et has 
| graces of style and thought found its way into 


houses and granaries and reared their wretche 
dweliiane ne the ubiieet Gldiees of Git 4 places where our name is unknown, and where 
a ae ae . our words would have no weight; and we do not 

cient world. The arches of the temple of Peace kettene dat is tna cu taek eneedndd 6s 0s Oo 

served as coach-houses, and stables for cattle, while welcome guest by any who have allowed them- 

the rubbish had risen as high as the spring of the | ceives to become really acquainted with it. 

arch. In one place the deposits were 112 feet 

in height. Such was the condition of Roman | Part 1. Arts and Manufactures, with an Introduction 

antiquities at the beginning of the present cen-| »y Horace Greeley, New York: J. 8. Redfield. 1850. 

tury. We have looked at this just enough to be im- 
The better state of things which now exists | pressed with a sense of the wonderful fertility of 


is owing not to the Romans, but to the French. | the field which it occupies. 


Rome was occupied by the French from 1809 to | Geweatocy or THE FAMILY OF SoLomon Piper of Dub- 
1814. Whatever judgment may be passed on| lin, N. H. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth. 
Napoleon, it cannot be denied that he had the; ©P¢ of those pains-taking records which we are 
spirit to plin and carry out great enterprises. It] glad to see becoming so common among us, ac- 
was determined to attempt a restoration of the | companied by short, well-written biographical no- 
ancient monuments of the city, and to this object | “°° 


excavations for the construction of the new city 


Martyraia: by William Mountford. Second American 
Edition, with an Introduction. Boston: Crosby & 


Report oF THE Commissioners oF Patents for 1819. 


the French.administration devoted one million | ApsTrRact oF THE Returns from Banks, and from Institu- 

Und . j tions for Savings, in Massachusetts. Oct. 1849 
nder accomplished men, a} 

- . . | 

magnificent and scientific plan was arranged, and 


for four years the work of restoration was press- 


of franes a year. 
. Prepared by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


indicating the most commendable industry on the 
part of our excellent Secretary of State, but relat- 
ing to a subject on which we have little speculat- 
ive knowledge, and less practical interest, than we 
might wish to have during so prosperous a year 
for banks as the last has been. 


ed earnestly forward. The results of these Ja- 
bors were of the most satisfactory description. 
During this time, in that part of the city which | 
most abounded in the great works of antiquity, | 
the masses of earth and rubbish were from large | 


spaces removed, the ancient soil of Rome was Eicnreentu Annvat Report of the Massachusetts 


: | Anti-Slavery Society. Boston. 185". 
laid bare, modern buildings were taken away, | This is an elaborate document of 112 pages, in 
and the columns and temples which Rome in the | which the views of the Board of Managers are giv- 
time of the Cesars looked upon, were restored | ,,, of Slavery and its related topics. 
to the admiration of modern times. The} 
downfall of the French administration interrupted | AX¥U4L CaTatoove of the Meadville Theological School, 
these labors ; but it is a thing worthy of being | The number of Students is 26. Libraries open 
remembered, that it was not the Papacy, but the | for the use of the Students contain 9000 volumes. 
government of a foreign conquerer, which gave! ‘The Professors are uot only meu ot piety, learn- 
the great impulse to the efforts made for the res- | ing and ability, but are admirably qualified to pre- 
toration of these works of the ancient world. | side over such an institution. In our jndgment, 
How much Art in general may owe to the | few enterprises have been undertaken among us 
Catholic church, it may be difficult to say. It is | which give the promise of more good than this 
much less however, we suspect, than is some- | School. 
times imagined. The condition of the fine arts | 


depends on those general causes, whatever they | Sunpay Eveninc Lectures The fifth lecture 
may be, which, at any period, awaken and rouse | of the course was delivered at the usual place, last 
-™ ‘ = r . 

, Sabbath evening, by Rev. James 1. T. Coolidge. 


: : er > inted subject was Sin—its origin, proper- 
which tend to direct that activity towards art. It The page ject nap g : pe 
: ‘osha lin: . ies, effects. ne speaker did not enter into an 
is not to be supposed that Catholicism is more Gen, aeate se y 
. | metaphysical inquiries into the nature and cause 
favorable to the highest sense of the beautiful, | ; : ‘ 
; of sin. The question of its origin was one, which 
than a purer faith would be. If Art has flour- : 
‘shed in Catholi ‘ babl he did not wish to approach too closely ; the great 
shed in olic countries, one reason proba : 
me 2 ol Y fact for us, he said, was that Sin exists and that 
5 : we are all sinners. The larger part of his dis- 
despotic governments, under which, freedom of| course was devoted to illustrating this practical 
thought and action in regard to the most impor- | yiew of the subject. We doubt not that many of 
tant concerns of life, were very much restricted [his hearers were touched by the power of his 
and hindered. Thus, men of genius, prohibited | words. The house was full, and the audience very 
from the free discussion of religious, political and | attentive. The next lecture will be preached at 
social questions, sought some compensation in the same place, to-morrow evening. Its subject is 
the culture of poetry and music, of sculpture and | Regeneration—its necessity, methods, results. 
painting. The mind of the time turned aside | 
from more important but dangerous pursuits, | 








to activity the powers of the human mind, and | 


is, that these countries have been subject to 





Conrerence Meetine The first of the contem- 
to these safer employments. | plated series of Union Conference Meetings was 

But even in Catholic countries, art has flour- | held, according to notice, at the Vestry of Rev. 
ished only at times and in cities where for a sea-| y, Gray’s Church, on Wednesday evening, the 
son there has been comparative freedom. The 13th inst., and was a very successful beginning.— 
moment that the natural tendency of Catholicism | phe large vestry was completely filled by an atten- 
to despotism has grown into an existing fact, |tive and deeply interested audience. A serious 
Art has begun to decline. If for a time it flour- | and devout spirit pervaded the assembly. The re- 
ished by attracting to itself the labors of men of | marks made by the different speakers were in per- 
genius, the depressing and withering power of | fect harmony with each other,—all earnest, direct, 


despotism, crippling the mind in general, soon | practical, addressed alike to the reason, the con- 


appeared even in those departments which it science and the affections, calculated to arouse and 
quicken all these eleinents of man’s nature in the 


took under its special protection. Who hears | 


now of Spanish or Portugese Art? How much | work of religious improvement. Should the suc- 
ceeding meetings correspond in character with this, 


we cannot doubt that good seed will be sown, that 
will ultumately bring forth abundant fruit. We 
would call attention to the fact that the hour has 
been changed to half past seven o'clock. 


more now is Italian Art thana memory and a 
tradition? Even in Art we have most to hope 
from those countries where religion and govern- 
ment protect, instead of crushing, the freedom 
of the individual mind. 








c ; Sree Curtpren’s Mission. We learn that the 
Orvination. The Ordination of Mr. Wit-| meeting of the Superintendents of our Sunday 
Liams, at North Andover, will take place on| Schools, in relation to the Childrens’ Mission, 
Wednesday next, 27th inst. at 11 o’clock A.M.| was well though not fully attended. Mr. Barry 
The sermon will be preached by Mr. Hunting-| g4ve 4 brief but interesting history of his doings 
ton, of Boston. The charge given by Dr. Gan- for the last nine months. In accordance with a 
nett. The Right Hand of Fellowship by Mr. notice published in another column, that meet- 
Frothingham, and the Address to the society by | ing stands adjourned to next Tuesday evening, 
Dr. Flint, of Salem. at No. 1 Otis place. It is very desirable that 
Passengers leaving the Boston and Maine| those Superintendents who were absent on 
Railroad, at South Andover, will find carriages | Tuesday last, should be present at the next meet- 
to convey them at once to the church. | ing. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Rerorm Scnoot. The last report of 
the Trustees, Treasurer and Superintendent of 
the State Reform School, at Westborough, to the 
Senate contains many interesting statements-— 
It appears from these reports that the Hon. 
Theodore Lyman, the founder of the Institution, 
gave to it in all the sum of $72,000—a charity 
whose magnificence was equalled only by the 
discrimination with which it was bestowed. The 
Trustees have voted to call this fund the Lyman 
fund, and have engaged an artist, Mr. Dexter, 
to make a marble bust of the donor, which shall 
occupy an appropriate position in the building.— 
The report states that the school is crowded. It 
numbers 310 members. No more can be ad- 
mitted without consulting the Superintendent — 
The success of the experiment is regarded as 
complete, and many youths have given evidence, 
that they have been turned away from a career 
of vice and crime. There have been 334 boys 
admitted since the foundation of the school: of 
this number Suffolk furnished 102, Middlesex 
63, and Essex 66. The agricultural districts 
have sent only a very small number: the large 
towns furnishing the largest proportion. 

Many of the boys are now ready to be appren- 
ticed. The hopeis expressed that they may do 
well, and the Superintendent trusts that philan- 
thropic individuals will interest themselves in 
endeavoring to procure places, in the retired and 
agricultural portions of the State, for these un- 
fortunate lads, who have formed good resolu- 
tions for the future, but whose characters may 
not have strength enough to resist the innu- 
merable temptations of our large towns. One 
great cause of the offences, for which boys are 
committed, is stated to be truancy. The con- 
stant truant, who frequents the bowling saloon 
or loiters about the streets, who leaves the school 
room for the horse race, the afternoon’s sail, or 
seme similar amusement, soon becomes familiar 
with crime in every shape, and is a most un- 
favorable subject for reform. 

Sixty-six of the boys were born in foreign 
countries, and forty-two of the sixty-six came 
from Ireland. Two hundred and twenty were 
born in Massachusetts, and of this number 96 
were of Irish parentage, 3 of English and 1 of 
German. A very good account is given of the 
fidelity of the boys. They are trusted to a very 
considerable extent. They are sent to the vil- 
lage mill, on errands to other towns and to labor, 








power a pecuniary Testimonial on this ground, 
certainly would not refuse it. A small addi- 
tion to my income would enable life to move on 
a little more smoothly than hitherto, and enable 
me to promote the education of my female or- 
phan grandchildren.” 


In the Jast number of the Christian Citizen, 
Elihu Burritt acknowledges the receipt of two 
hundred and eighty-two dollars, as the amount 
received, up to thatdate, in aid of Dr. Dick’s 
necessities. If all, who have read his works, 
would only contribute a trifle to his support in 
his old age, he would soon be placed beyond the 
reach of want. Mr. Burritt will take charge 
of any sums, however small, intended for Dr. 
Dick. 


Procress. The following is an extract from 
a letter of a gentleman residing in London, to 
a friend in Washington. It is taken from an 
Exchange paper. It shows that notwithstand- 
ing the great evils of war, intemperance and 
slavery, which press so heavily upon the world, 
some advance towards a more Christian life has 
been made in the last halfcentury. The writer 
says : 


“*T am old enough to have witnessed the burn- 
ing of the Bastile. I have also witnessed occur- 
ences in my own country, in the year 1789, and 
(what I may not have told you when I last saw 
you, for fear you might have thought me one of 
a nation of barbarians) I recollect the time when 
people used to be burnt in London by judicial 
sentence! Trueas lam now writing to you, 
on the 18th of March, 1789, my fifteenth birth- 
day, I saw a person walk upto the stake alive, 
faggots put round him, and burnt ; and for what ! 
For coimag: or, as it was called in the law 
phrase of the day, ‘petty treason.’’ No won- 
der yoa Yankees disclaim us for your progeni- 
tors. But let me add, asa salvo for my coun- 
try, that in the following session of Parliament, 
1790, this punishment was abolished, so that I 
probably saw the last victim ef our then humane 
code. Hardly any rer 4 of the present day 
will believe me when [| tell them this. Our 
own Lord Chief Justice Denman, when told of 
it some three or four months ago, would not be- 
lieve it till he had satisfied himself of the fact 
from the official record, And lest you, too, 
should be pricking up your ears, let me assure 
you it is a plain, unvarnished, veritable tale.’’ 


Forensic Disptay.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States, during the present week, has 
been the arena ofa most exciting and brilliant for- 
ensic struggle. The contestarose upon a case 
appealed from the Circuit Court of Georgia. It 
is known as the case of Shultz against the Bank 
of the State of Georgia, though there are other 
parties to it,and involves interests amounting to a 





unattended. Their word is taken for their good | 
conduct and safe return, and this confidence is not} 
abused. The school is divided into four grades, | 
of which No. 1 is the highest. When a boy en- 
ters he is placed in No. 3. If his conduct is 
good he rises, if otherwise he goes down. These | 
grades refer entirely to moral standing, and pun- 
ishment and reward are effected by rising or de- 
scending in them. Confinement and corporal pun- 
ishment are used only as a dernier resort. This 


system is reported to work advantageously. The | 
statement of the Report is certainly a very encour- | 
aging one. The State is doing something and in | 
the right way, to benefit and reform the crowds of | 
boys, who are educated for vice by the evil in-| 
fluences of cities and large towns. Preventior | 
is far better than cure. Boys can be taught to | 
leave the paths of crime, in childhood, much 
easier than they can be driven from them by tue | 
| prison or the gallows, in later years, when crime 

has become a habit. Theodore Lyman, by his) 
noble charity, nas shown us how the work can 

be successfully done ; it remains for us, the peo- | 
ple of the State, to carry the work forward and | 








accomplish what he has begun. 


| OrpinatTion at Kennesunx, Me. The ser-! 
Vices at the ordination of Mr. Joshua Augustus | 
|Swan, as pastor of the First Congregational 
Society in Kennebunk, Me., took place on| 
| Wednesday the 6th inst. Introductory prayer, 
by Mr. Longfellow, of Fall River ; Reading the | 
| Scriptures, by Mr. Woodbury, of Concord, N. | 
|H.; Sermon, by Mr. Hall of Dorchester—John, | 
ivii. 17. ‘‘Moraland religious truth cannot be| 
| adequately known through the medium of the) 
lintellect alone. The true Christian faith must! 
‘have its resting place in the heart.” bie 
| preacher gavea very impressive illustration of| 
that faith which finds a response, ever-living, | 
|ever-active, in the intuitions and experiences of | 
ithe soul; Ordaining prayer, by Dr Nichols, of | 
| Portland, Me.; Charge, by Mr. Nichols of | 
‘Saco, Me.; Right Hand of Fellowship by) 
|Mr. Appleton of Danvers; Concluding Prayer | 
iby Mr. Hodges of Cambridge, Benediction 
‘by the Pastor. ‘T'wo original Hymns, one by the | 
Pastor, and the other bya lady of the Society, 
| were sung with pleasing effect. 

In the evening, there was a social gathering 
|of the Society and their friends in the vestry of | 
|the charch. After an invocation of the Divine | 
‘blessing the occasion was improved by several 
gentlemen, to give utterance to many excellent 
thoughts of counsel, encouragement and hope.— 
|The day, though cold in its atmosphere, was 
warm and genial in influences and emotions of 
aspiritual character. May the mantle of his 
predecessors, Wells and Edes, so affectionately | 
remembered, descend upon our young friend, | 


and make him earnest and honored in his work. | 
| 








Dr. Dicx. Dr. Dick, in a letter to the Dun- | 
dee Advertiser, alludes to one ortwo slight er- 
rors inthe Appeal, which Elisha Burritt has 
lately made in his behalf, and then makes the 
following statements, with regard to his own 
circumstances. The statement is an interesting 
one. It shows how the world rewards its ben- 
efactors. The Dr. says: 


‘*Aboutthree years ago I was advised by cer- | 
tain respectable gentlemen in Dundee, to apply 
to Government for a smal] pension from the 
fund allotted to authors, &c.; and I feel partic- 
ularly indebted to that respectable gentleman, 
Provost Thoms, of Dundee, for the great trouble 
he took in preparing and forwarding the memo- 
rial to Lord John Russell ; but no answer was 
ever returned to this memorial. It has been 
renewed, but the success with which it may be 
attended is still doubtful. This is the only in- 
stance in which I have ever laid open my case 
to the British public. 

‘‘With regard to the paragraphs which have 
lately appeared in certain journals and news- 
papers, I have had no concern whatever in the 
remotest manner with their insertion. * * 
And now, when I am constrained to appear be- 
fore the public, and to indulge so much in ego- 
tism, I shall plainly and unreservedly state the 
items of my income. I have an annuity of £20 
from a scholastic establishment I formerly occu- 
pied. Ihave about £23 from rentals, subject 
to deductions of feu-duty , poors’-rates, window- 
light, &c. Ihave afew pounds in the bank, 
which is gradually melting down, and which 
serves to supply the deficiencies of regular in- 
come. By dint of the most rigid economy we 
have been hitherto enabled to move onward, 
though without some of those comforts we could 
have wished, notwithstanding some consider- 
able incumbrances. I keep no servant, give no 
social dinners, walk short journeys when [ am), 
able, or take the lowest-priced railway car- 
riages ; and in this way we have kept ourselves 
free from any serious debts. In consequence 
of repeated attacks of illness. I have written 
nothing for the press for two or three years past; 
but if the public think my writings have been 
ofany use to society, and were they disposed to 








million of dollars, or thereabouts. 


The cause was opened’ for the plaintiffs by 
Gen. Waddy Thompson,in an argument of 
great skill and power. He was followed by Mr 
Me Allister of Georgia, Mr. Davis ot Alexandria, 
the Attorney General, and the Hon John Ser- 
geant, for the defendants. Senator Butler of 
South Carolina, and Mr. Webster, yesterday con- 
cluded in behalf of the plaintiffs. So great an 
array of legal ability has scarcely ever been mar- 
shalled upon a single cause. The case was called 
on Monday last, and, from the opening of Gen- 
eral Thompson down to the powerful conclusion 
of Mr. Webster, there wasa succession of mas- 
terly and brilliant efforts. The court-room was 
crowded during the whole time of the delivery 
of these addresses. Though a considerable por- 
tion of the time was occupied in discussing legal 
points which have, for the most part, but little 
interest for the mass of public auditors, yet even 
these were invested with the attractions of pop- 
ular topies by the abilty, adroitness and compre- 
hensive boldness with which they were handled. 

There were few matters of fact immediately be- 
fore the Court of a nature to sus.ain rhetorical 
episodes ; but such as presented themselves were 
touched with consummate art. The cause had 
relation to the transactions of some quarter of a 
century gone ; litigation was begun about the 
principal property in dispate aslong ago as 1820. 
Whatever the rights of the parties may be, and 
however the intervening pleadings may have been 
conducted, the closing scene was such as might 
well terminate a protracted cause, and the litigants 
who have been thus brilliantly represented may 
be content with the result. Great as the value of 
the subject of the suit is, it hasevoked a passage- 
at.arms which might almost compensate a contes- 
tant for the lossofit. [Washington Republic. 


Mr. Conpen ano Russta. The following 
extract from a late speech of Mr. Cobden is ta- 
ken from the late English papers. It appears 
from this that the Emperor is borrowing money 
inEngland, ostensibly for the purpose of complet- 
ing his railroads, but really for the purpose of 
carrying out his views of conquest with regard to 
Hungary and Turkey. 

The Emperor of Russia has been obliged—un- 
consciously, we must as a matter of courtesy sup- 
pose—to affix his name to a document which is 
not true, in order to obtain a loan of five millions 


and a half sterling. ‘The document signed by the 
Emperor contains an untruth. I know [said Mr. 


| Cobden] it is untrue. I was in St. Petersburg 


two years ago. At thattime the rolling stock 


| of the railway was all finished, 100 locomotives 


were ready, and I traveled by one of them some 
part of the line; and there were thousands of 
wagons ready. I was told that the iron work 
was all on the ground, and paid for, only the em- 
bankments were not finished ; and, looking to the 
martial tastes of the Emperor, and his little care 
for the internal improvement of his country, I do 
not think they will be completed for ten years to 
come, for he spends his money like a great over- 
grown colossal baby, on soldiers, raher han on 
substantial improvements. 

What is the object of this loan? It is to ena- 
ble the Emperor of Russia to maintain an enor- 
mous standing force; and whatis the conse- 
quencet Every other country in Europe is 
obliged to keepup enormous armaments also.— 
What do they say in France? We must keep 


| up 500,000 armed men, because Russia keeps up 


800,000. We, here in England, are accustom- 
ed to cite the hostile position of Russia as a rea- 
son why we should keep up an enormous fleet.— 
What has been the recent position of Russia to- 
wards this country! Have we.not had a fleet— 
a fleet sustained in the Mediterranean at an enor- 
mous expense by you outof the taxes! Have 
we not had our fleet sailing in the Dardanelles ; 
and has there not been the talk of a probable col- 
lision with Russia in defence of Turkey? It is the 
acknowledged principle of the policy of this 
country—I do not now say whether that principle 
is right or wrong—that you are to defend Tur- 
key ; in fact, you are bound by treaty to main- 
tain the independence of Turkey against all for- 
eign powers. But there is no one menacing her 
independence but Russia; and it is the talk of 
every one that next spring Russia meditates a 
hostile attack upon Turkey on the Danube ; and 
then you will be called on to defend Turkey and 
to fight Russia, who will fight you with the mon- 
ey which he has borrowed from the Messrs. Bar- 
ing. Now, I declare most solemnly, looking into 
this subject of Russia as I have done for the last 
eighteen years, I would not at this moment give 
five and twenty pounds for the Russian Five per 
cent. stock that is selling by the bulls and bears 
at 107 to-day. Take nothing for granted with 
regard to Russia. Systematic fraud and decep- 
tion, lying and misrepresentation, are the policy 
of that go®ernment. The very money which 
you are now going to Joan in this country, ora 
great part of it, [have no doubt will be spent in 
espionnage in Constantinople, in bribing employees 
at Constantinople, and in bribing a portion of the 
press of Germany and France. Itis you that 
enable the government to maintain that enormous 
standing army—you that enable the Emperor to 
keep up a navy, for which he draws 20,000 or 
30,000 of his subjects from their villages every 
year, placing them for six months in barracks in 
order that they may for three months in summer 
be aboard his ships sailing in the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, to the great amusement of British 
and American sailors. The Russians have a 
still greater horror ofthe sea than of the land 
service ; but they are dragged from their villages 
to be put on beard ships of war, or imprisoned 
in barracks at Cronstadt; and that is done be- 
cause you enable the Emperor of Russia to do it. 


ocr Society ror tHe Aip oF AGED AND DesTITUTE 
CLERGyMEN. The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt to- 
wards the funds of the above Society of the following sums. 


Miss C. Putnam, $10,00 
A Friend, 6,00 
C. Stetson, 1,00 
G. HowlanéShaw, 10,00 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Leominster, 10.00 


Northumberland, Pa., by Rev. T.8. Lothrop, —_ 10,09 
Hon. Nathan Appleton, 200,00 
feb23 E. PEABODY, Treasurer. 





YF The Ladies of the South Friendly Society, (Rev. F. 
D. Huntington’s,) gratefully acknowledge the valuable con- 
tribution of two Barrels of Clothing from the Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Sewing Circle at penne ay Lamson’s Parish,) 
a Contribution particularly acceptable at this time, when 
the numerous demands of the Emigrant Poor have nearly 
exhausted both private and public Mg Oy 
M. A. REED, 


Pres. 
Feb. 23, 1850. M. BASS, Sec’ry. 





7 Tue Union Conrerence Meetine will be held on 
Wednesday evening next, at 7} o’clock, at Rev. Mr. 
Clarke’s Church, Freeman Place. All interested are invited 
to attend. feb23 





CINCINNATI SOCIETY. 
o> The’ Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Cin- 
cinnati Society, are hereby notified, to meet in the UntTED 
S1aTes Hoter, on Monday, March 4, 1850, at T'en o'clock. 
ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 
Boston, Feb. 9, 1850. 





ir Sunpay Evenine Lectures. The Sixth Lecture 
of this course, will be delivered in Bedford Street Church, 
to-morrow evening, at 7 o’clock. 

Subj Reg ion—-Its Necessity, Methods, Re- 
sults. feb23 








7 Tue Boston AssociaTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS will meet on Monday next, at the house of Rev. 
J.1. T. Coolidge in Beach Street. 

feb23 8. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





oy The Annual Meeting of “ The Society for Promoting 
Theological Education ” will be held on Monday, February 
25th, at the house of Rev. Dr. Young, Summer Street, at 
three o’clock, P. M. 

feb23 GEORGE E. ELLIS, Secretary. 





tr Sunpay Evenine Services at the Church of the 
Disciples. Rev. Mr. Lothrop will preach ou Sunday next. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


> The Superintendents of the several Sunday Schools 
are requested to meet at No. 1 Otis Place, (Mrs. Fletcher’s,) 
on Tuesday evening next, the 26th instant, at 7} o’clock. 
In behalf of the Children’s Mission. 
*,* A punctual aitendance is requested. 
J. E. WILLIAMS, 
feb23 for the Executive Committee. 




















In this city, Feb. 13, by Rev F. D. Huntington, Mr Wil- 
linm W. Churchill to Miss Caroline G., daughter of George 
Woodman, Esq. 

Feb. 12, by Rev Dr Young, Mr Benjamin Brewster, Jr., 
of Montreal, to Miss Ann W. Emmons, daughter of Na- 
thaniel H. Emmons, Esq., of Boston. 

Jan. 30 Mr Ransom Dickinson of Sunderland, to Miss Ade- 
lia Gilbert of Boston. 

Feb. 10, Mr Ivory Wells to Miss Ruth 8 Stanley, both of 
Boston. 

Feb. 11, Mr. Samuel D. Shipley to Miss Frances J. Law- 
rence. 

In South Boston, Feb. 17, by Rev. Mr Edmunds, Mr 
William DD. Martin to Miss Charlotte A. Farmer. 

In East Boston, Feb. 10,Mr Charles M. French to Miss 
France W. Butts, allofE B. 

I» Grafton, Feb 6,Mr Heury P. Bliss of Boston, to Miss 
Delia M. Warren of G. 

In Greenfield, Feb. 6, Mr Alonzo A. Foster of Boston, to 
Miss Helen M., daughter of Mr Peter T. Sprague of G. 

In Portsmouth, N. H.. Feb. 2, Mr Austin G. Manning of 
Boston, to Wiss Anna E. Sherburne of P. 

In Providence, R. L., Feb. 3, Mr John N. Cobb of North 
+ gained Mass., to Miss Helen Bartlett, of Wareham, 
“Mass. 

Feb. 7, by Rev 8. Jameson, Wm. B. Walker of Boston, to 
Caroline L., daughter of H Rowell, Esq., of Deer Isle, Me. 











DEATHS. 





In this city, Feb 13, Violetta Caroline, only daughter of 
James J. and Louisa Prior, 10 months. 

Feb. 10, of scarlet fever, Helen Louise, grand-daughter of 
Thomas J. Vinton, Esq., of Dorchester, 2 years 11 mos. 

Feb '4, Elizabeth W. Oliver, 27 years 11 days. 

In Chelsea, Feb 13, Harriet Ellis, only child of Loomis P. 
Haskell, 7 months. 

In Chelsea, Feb. 12, Elizabeth C. R., wife of David J. 
ollier, 40. 

In Danvers, Mr Isaiah Wheeler, 88, formerly of Salem, 
N.u 





In Roxbury, Feb. 11. Sarah Foxcroft, daughter of Thom- 
as Haskins, Esq. 

In Cambridge, Feb. 11, at the residence of her son, (Capt. 
John Bubier, U. 5. N.,.) Mrs Hannah Bubier, 86. 

In Amherst, N. H., Mrs Martha, widow of the late Sam- 
nel Aiken, of Antrim, N. H., 86. 

In Providence, R. 1., Feb. 10, Mrs Abby B, wife of Mr 
Wm. T. Grinnell. and daughter of Jared Whitman, Esq , 
of South Abington, Mass., 33. 

In Brimfield, Portage Co., Ohio, Jan. 29, Mrs Exther Par- 
sons, relict of Moses Parsons of Norihampton, Mass., 81 yrs 
5 mos. 

In Sacramento City, California, Dec. 20, of inflammation 
of the bowels, Anson Bruce of tris city, son of Jonathan 
Bruce, Keeper of Rainsford Island. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. STE .LA DEANE. 


In Raynham, departed this life, suddenly, on the 13th 
January, Mrs. Srecca Deane, in her 63d year, widow of 
the late Rev Samvuen. Deane, of Scituate, and daughter of 
the late Hon. Seth Washburn, of Raynham. She was 
sinitten on Friday morning by an apoplectie stroke, and ex- 
pired on the evening of the succeeding day. So much 
worth passing to the grave urgently demands a characteris- 
tic obituary notice. In connection with many talents, this 
excellent woman was gifted by nature’s God, with a large 
portion of the milk of humen kindness. This master ele- 
ment in her nature, began its development in early child- 
hood and youth. And in all the subsequent periods of social 
life, it imparted a loveliness of countenance and manner 
peculiar'y endearing. The duties dictated by the many re- 
‘ations in which Providence had placed her, evidently, were 
tenderly felt, and_c nsistently performed. In youthful 
gaiety, thoughtful, and to her teachers, showing due and 
cordial respect—to parents a dutiful daughter and heart- 
devoted—as « sister loving and lovely, and faithful adviser 
—cares, kindness, and prayers, made her a mother indeed— 
meekness and alacrity in every good word and work made 
her price above rubies as a wife—surely then she must have 
been a child of God, whose temple she venerated, and a 
disciple of Christ, whose commnnion she loved. Charity, 
it seems, must place this excellent woman in the happy 
numbers of those, who, comparatively, “need no repent- 
ance.” 

In all ages avd nations, sj > at vast ex- 
penses, have been erected to the memory and honor, of re- 
nowned statesmen and heroes. This is well ;-—but a lover 
of the human family will say; that the most splendid 
monument, in every country, should be recorded to the 
memory and merit of blessed wives, and pious mothers. 

“ Put your house in order,” as there is but a step between 
us and death! (Taunton Whig. 


1 lid 














Scnvtt axa ee 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
ESTABLISHMEN® 


IS NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE! 


The STORE, although previously extensive, has been en- 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 

OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 

ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City ! 

There is no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being alle to find whatever is desirable in this line. 





THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 


WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTION ! 


SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 
—AND AT THE— 
LOWEST PRICES! 


fHIS BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 
feb23 suf J 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 302. 12} cents. 

L CONTENTS. 

1. T tmarsh’s Rebecca and Rowena—Spectator. 

2. Sir Francis Chantrey, R. A.—Examiner. 

3. The Spectator at the Potomac—Christian Register: 

4. Eight Years in Brit sh Guiana —Spectator. 

5. Judas Iscariot: a Miracle Play—Examiner. 

6. Urquhart’s Pillars of Hercules—Spectator. 

7. Ancient Coins and Medals— “ 

8. Turkey and Christend Edinburgh Review. 

9. Self Government, America—Examiner. 
10. The Bright Room of Cranmore—Fraser’s Magazine. 

With Poetry and Suort ARTICLEs. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 

& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. feb33 








REENWOOD’S Hymns. Une Hundred copies 
Greenwood’s li'ymns for sale at the low of Py 
cents. They have been used, but are in good order. 

Also,—a supply that have been re-bound in handsome 





style for 50 cents. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
feb2 lis20» 111 Washington st 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER. 


UARANTEED CAPITAL $!90,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 


Hon. Isaac Davis 
Hon. STEPHEN SALispury, } Vice Presidents. 


DIRECTORS. 


Hon. A. D. Foster, Hon. E. Washburn, 
Ichabod Washburn, 
John Milton Earle, 

John Green, M. D. 

Benj. F. Heywood, M. D. 
Charles Washburn, Esq. 


Joseph Sargent, M. D. 





C. L. Putnam, E! sha P. Fearing, Esq. 
William Dickinson, Esq. Joseph A. Denny, Esq. 
H. N. Bigelow. Clarendon Harris. 


Wixiiam Dickinson, Treasurer. 


This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 

on the Ist of June, 1845, and in four yeats have issued 1693 

Policies, and received $135,821 59 in premiums. 

Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 
-~Annflial Payments. 

Age. For7 yrs. For Life. 


Annual Payments.— 
Age. For7 yrs. For Life. 


15 $0 66 $110 40 $1 37 $2 33 
20 68 124 43 139 250 
25 83 144 46 137 276 
28 95 159 50 153 325 
31 99 172 54 213 396 
34 1 06 188 58 317 489 
37 1 22 207 60 3 63 5 42 


In addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the pr i required ; and a deposit note 
varying at the different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on the 
preim:ums. 
Applications for Assurance may be made ai the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the Agents in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 
NATH’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Worcester, February, 1850. feb23 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
{N ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
—aT— : 


23 TREMONT ROW, 
(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M. D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, and is in possession of all the modern im- 
provements in the Art, and has greatly increased his facili- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. C. would ee invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Mineral Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Boston 
generally. feb23 











On Friday, March \st, will be published, 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
NO. CLVIII, FOR MARCH, 1850. 

—EDITED BY— 

Rev. Geores Purnam, D. D., and Rev. Georcg E. Ex.is. 


CONTENTS. 


Article I. The Geographical Distribution of Animals. 
Il. American Art and Art Unions. 
Ill. Poetry. 
IV. Brownson’s Arguments for the Roman Church. 
V. Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings. 
VI. The Middle Classes. 
VII. Memoir and Writings of David Hale. 
VIII. Grote’s History of Greece. 
IX. The Doctrine of the Resurrection. 
X. Emerson’s Representative men. 
XI. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XIl. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
feb23 111 Washington street, Boston. 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


E Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all ( hronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent —— of the 
city of New York, says: “Il am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that 1 would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of emp)oying for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 

MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theole- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
| tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

yc” Wiitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
| Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 

istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) m 8o’clock, A. 
M.,to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
isSm&os 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 
UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Alliston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of 
his SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of etudy will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as meinbers of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such resalts as will, in some degree, 
satisfy his long cherished desires. 

The terms wi!! be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, all 
+ ge included, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Alliston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


7 oy 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


FHV commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Devigned to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA“ISTHENIC APPARATUS 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated heurs, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 

Parents wishing bod (Ss their daughters aliberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
iy invited to call ana examine our arrangem®tn s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. ; 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 








$39 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 
Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! 8., 
which has been in success?! operation for the last eight 
years, is open DAY and EV.2 NING, for practical instrac- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. [77 No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 
Lapigs.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 
BOOKS POSTED, &c. pli 1A adjust- 
ed, Copying, &c., promptly and faithfully executed 

B EEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G. N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Biank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lanars, Great Circle Sailing, furnmer's 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments, Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Lusurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

oo For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £1 
Sept. 1. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 825 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Physi- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy , and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 











PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, ~ 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Goutp, 


Author of “Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's As 
sistant.” 


—— Author of the above work is a well-known pet 
man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 
tion porvmeer Borg him to devise a system of Penman- 
ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experienced Penman. 
The copies are arranged in ve series, and are 
likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. 
are divided into five series, intended for the like number of 
books, and are so that a copy always comes over 
the top of the page on which it is to be written. 
There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first place, 
4 regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 
The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the super'or quality of . ~ paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the fay: ible regard of 
every one. 
Teacners, ScHoo. Commitress, and others interested, 
pra to a mw pe which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution, to an 
the kind heretofore published, ne 


Just published My 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
feb16 59 Washington street. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


J A. WHIPPLE has opened an exhibition at his wel 

e@ known Dogueetie Rooms, No. 96 Washington 
Street, Boston, of Voightlander’s Superior Achromatic In- 
struments for Dissolving Views, consisting of upwards of 
170 Splendid American and European Paintings, by some 
of the first French, Italian, and German Masters. Pyramic 
Fires or Chromaltropes, Kaleidescopes, and of Daguerreo- 
types thrown upon the Screen the Size of Life. 


Tickets 25 Cents each, to be had at the Rooms, and at 
Tickuor’s and Monroe & Co.’s Bookstores. Doors open at 
64 e’clock. Exhibition commencing at 7 o’clock. 
As the number of Tickets for each exhibition will be lim- 
ited, it would be desirable for those wishing to attend, to 
purchase their Tickets as early in the duy as is convenient. 
Exhibition every Evening during the season, Sundays 
excepted. 

7 Daguerreotypes, taken during the day, as usual 
«  fed9 istf 


“LITERARY “CORNER SLONE.” 


0% CE possessed of a work so able, copious and scienti- 
fically constructed, as 


“ WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses, and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old terms 

and new terms, and the history of the rise and P pert of 
terms,—together with apt citations, pointed and sparkling, 
—with other benefits I need not attempt to enumerate,— 
combine to make him feel the work a desideratum—to lay 
it as a corner stone in his library. Or rather—since corner 
stones are not often disturbed,—as a janitor—a librarian,— 
ever at his post, ready to converse on whatever topic is at 
hand.” CHARLES BEECHER, 


July, 1849. 


From ONE OF THE LEADING BooksELLers IN ENGLAND. 
—-“ WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS THE 
ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.” 


London, May, 1849. 


“Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by TICKNOR & CO., LITTLE & BROWN, 
J. FRENCH, MUSSEY & CO., REYNOLDS & CO., 
at ae =e & LINCOLN, Boston. 

el tis 








Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re« 
frigerator. 


Y Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 

full confidence that all the serious objections to the 

old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 

lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 

ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 

are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 

readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 

manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and th ds upon th d 

have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range 
at the approach of Summer, i have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 

N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 








WATERMAN'S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The ch- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
| broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
| though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
| cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
| is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
|of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and antern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen for- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indisy ble appendage to the 
nursery,---its peculiar form making it easy for the child 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) I have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 


The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 








Life Insurance. 
ON A CASH BASIS. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 


$150,000. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
18 Company has completed two years since its or- 
ganization, and has issued during that time 2000 poli- 
cies to residents of New ENGLAnpD, and offers great induce- 
ments tu all who wish to avail of the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance. 
The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. LESS 
than charged by Companies previously chartered: the Di- 
vidends are declared ANNUALLY, the Guarantee Capital of 
$100,000 has been paid up in casH, and all the expenses les- 
sened by reducing the whole business of the Compeny to a 
Casu STANDARD. 


Loca. Boarp oF REFreRence. 


Hon. F. C. Gray, A. H. Vinton, D. D., 
“ J. G, Rogers, G. W. Blagden, D. D., 

Prof. George Ticknor, J.1. Bowditch, Esq., 

J.C. Warren, M. D., J. J. Dixwell, Esq., 


J. Huntington Wolcott, Esq. 


Ww y 
Jenn Ware MD >} Consulting Physicians, 


E. W. Blake, M. D., 28 Harrison Avenue, Medical Ex - 
aminer. 


BENJ. SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary. 


feb2 istmar15 50 No. 4 State Street. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. > 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 
R. S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consu:nption and chronic diseases, have been de 
liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
jocated in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 











Fo istrict and Parish Libraries. CROSBY & NICH- 
OLe. have for su!e, a few copies of the Massachusetts 
School, comprising about 40 volumes of valuable Historical, 
Biographical and Scientific Works, published under the 
sanction of the Board of. Education, which sre offered at 





uced prices. 
ad = Iledoe 111 Washington st. 
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POETRY. 


THE LIFE BOOK. 


Write, Mother, write! 
A new, unspotted book of life before thee, 
Thine is the hand to trace upon its pages 
The first few characters ; to live in glory, 
Or live in shame through long unending ages ! 
Write, Mother, write ! 
Thy hand, though woman’s, mua not faint nor falter ; 
The lot is on thee—nerve thee then with care ; 
A mother’s tracery time may never alter— 
Be its first impress, then, the breath of prayer. 
Write, Mother, Write ! 

















Write, Father, write! 
Take thee a pen plucked from an eagle’s pinion, 
And write immortal actions for thy son ; 
Teach him that man forgets man’s high dominion, 
Creeping on earth, leaving great deeds undone. 
Write, Father, write ! 
Leave on his Life-book a fond father’s blessing, 
To -hield him ’mid temptation, toil, and sin, 
And he shall go to glory’s field, possessing 
Strength to contend, and confidence to win. 
Write, Father, write ! 


Write, Sister, write ! 
Nay, shrink not, for a sister's love is holy ! 
Write words the angels whisper in thine ears ; 
No bud of sweet affection, howe’er lowly, 
Bat planted he-e will bloom in after years. 
Write, Sister, write! 
Something to cheer him, his rough way pursuing, 
For manhood’s lot is sterner far than ours ; 
He may not pause—he must be up and doing, 
Whilst thou art idly dreaming among flowers. 
Write, Sister, write! 


Write, Brother, write! 
Strike a bold blow upon these kindred pages ; 
Write, shoulder to shoulder. brother we will go; 
Heart linked to heart, though wild the conflict rages, 
We will defy the battle and the foe. 
Write, Brother, write - 
We who have trodden boyhood’s paths together, 
Beneath the summer’s sun and winter sky, 
What matter if Life bring us some foul weather ? 
We may be stronger than adversity ! 
Write, Brother, write ! 


Fellow Immortal, write ! 
One God reigns in the heavens—there is no other, 
And all mankind are brethren ; thus "tis spoken, 
And whoso aids a sorrewing, struggling brother 
By kindly ward, or deed, or friendly token, 
Bhall win the favor of our Heavenly Father, 
Who judges evil and rewards the good, 
And who hath linked the race of man together 
In one vast, universal brotherhood ! 
Fellow Immortal, write! 
{Home Journal. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE TWO OLD MEN. 
BY L. C. T. 


It was a day of holy rest—a bright and beau- 
ful Sabbath. 

At.the sound of the * chureh going bell,’ hur- 
rying feet sped with alacrity to the appointed 
places for the worship of God. 

Among those consecrated places of worship 
was one fair and goodly church—it matters not 
to the reader whether it was brick, stone, or 
marble—it was an edifice ‘ meet for the Master's 
use.’ There sat the grave and gay, the devout 
and decent, awaiting the entrance of the officiat- 
ing clergyman. 

Fellow-pilgrims, here they have met together 
fora brief moment, to enjoy rest and refreshment 
on this oasis in the world’s desert, here they 
may quaff from the pure fountain of Truth ; here 
they may gain strength for their pilgrimage hea- 
venward. 

The gauds and glare of earth, the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, are excluded from 
the holy place where man humbles himself in the 
presence of his Maker, and learns his duty to his 
fellow-man. 

An aged man, leaning upon a staff, slowly 
totters through one of the long aisles. The ven- 

erable stranger has passed on, nearly the whole 
length of the aisle, and no hospitable door was 
opened, no one bids him be seated. 

And now, another old man, whose hair is like 
the frost, passes up the same aisle with rapid 
steps. Surely benevolence has given him the 
alertness of youth! He is about to offer the 
stranger a seat in his own pew. 

Alas, no! 

He rushes by the feeble old man, enters his 
pew, carefully fastens the door, and then kneels 
—and prays. 

The stranger leans upon the pew-door, covers 
his face with his handkerchief, and—does he 
weep! 

God forbid ! 

Why does he stand in the aisle, while the 
other guards his pew as though it were a beseig- 
ed castle ? 

Ah, there is a vast difference, in the eyes of 
the world, between these two men. The poor 
sheep from which the coat of the aged stranger 
was made had the misfortune to be covered with 
very poor wool. Did his fellow sheep, of finer 
wool, despise and avoid him on that account !— 
Sillv sheep! They had not an inkling of man’s 


were either drunkards, or so far addicted to intem- 
perate drinking, that their reputation and useful- 
ness were greatly injured, if not utterly ruined. 
And I could mention an Ordination, that took 
place about twenty years ago, at which I, my- 
self, was ashamed and grieved to see two aged 
ministers literally drank ; and a third indecently 
excited with strong drink.”’ 


The Boston Trumpet, (Universalist paper) 
adds:— 


Dr. Woods is the highest Orthodox authority. 
He stands at the head of the Andover Institution. 
He knew the Orthodox clergy of his day as well 
as any other man; and he could count up forty 
of them, within a small distance, who were drunk- 
ards, or nearly so. And two aged ministers /iter- 
ally drunk at an Ordination ! So says Dr. Woods 
of Andover. [Pilot. 





THE FOLLY OF PRIDE. 


The very witty and sarcastic Rev. Sidney 
Smith, for many years one of the contributors to 
the great English Reviews, thus discourseth on 
the folly of pride in such a creature as man: 


life, and add together the two ideas of pride. and 
of man ; behold him, creature of a span high, 
stalking through infinite space in all the grandeur 
of littleness. Perched on a speck of the uni- 
verse, every wind of heaver stmkes into his blood 
the coldness of death; his soul floats from his 
body like melody from the string ; day and night, 
as dust on the wheel, he is rolled along the heav- 
ens, through a labyrinth of worlds, and all the 
creations of God are flaming above and beneath. 


glory ; to deny his own flesh, to mock at his 
fellow, sprung from that dust to which both will 
soon return ? 

Does the proud man err? Does he not suffer! 
Does he not diet When he reasons is he never 
stopped by difficulties? When he acts, is he 
never tempted by pleasure? When he lives, is 
he free from paint When he dies, can he es- 
cape the common grave'—Pride is_not the her- 
itage of man; humility should dwell with frail- 
ty, and atone for ignorance, error and imperfec- 
tion.”’ 





PREACHING CHRIST. 


There are at least three distinct ways of preach- 
ing Christ—as an Example ; as’a ‘Teacher ; as 
a Saviour. Itis true that inal] these characters, 
he is preached for one object, namely, to save the 
soul; and that in each aspect he may therefore be 
said to be preached asa Saviour. Still, it will 
not be denied that a certaiu contrast, sufficient, 
at any rate, for our present purpose, is felt to ex- 
ist in these three views of Christ; and that there 
is a strong sense iv which he may be, and is by 
many regarded asa Saviour, which makes all 
other applications of the word seem figurative 
and feeble. 

Firstly Christ is preached as an example. 
Men are urged to lovk at themselves in the light 
of his spotless purity and perfect rectitude. His 
life—meaning his conduct in all the relations of 
ithe visible world—i< regarded and upheld asthe 
| strongest and most eloquent part of Christianity. 
\Itis deemed, by a certain class of Christians, 
ithat the chief object for which Jesus came into 
ithe world, was to exhibit a perfect human life ; | 
|to show the world a perfect man. All the ex- | 
itraordinary circumstances of history are by them 

regarded as the mere accessories to this primary 

lobject ; the framework of the pictore. Even his | 
|miracles have been supposed to be the obeisances | 
paid by Nature to his virtue. ‘To preach Christ | 
asan Example, is to uphold his character for | 
jimitation; to illustrate all moral and spiritual | 
lgraces by an appeal to his conduct under the 

| trying circumstances of his life ; to teach truth 
| maguanimity, trust, forbearance, integrity, de- 
ivoutness, purity, by a constant exhibition of| 





|Christ’s character in its various aspects, as it is | 


|revealed in the graphic histories of his career. | 
| No Christian minister is at all likely to preach 
Christ as an example, exclusively. He will preach | 
| is as a Messenger of divine truth, also, and as 
ithe founder of an authoritative religion ; but the 
preaching of many is characterized by this idea ; | 
and of course the efficacy of their ministry must 
depend mainly upon what characterizes it. 
Secondly. 
His private character and the events of his per- 
sonal history as they bear upon his character, are 
regarded as entirely subordinated to his official 
authority and importance, as the bearer of a reve- 
| lation of divine and pregnant truth from the throne 
lof Almighty God. In such a view, Christianity 
owes its importance mainly to the supernatural 
truth contained in it or to the direct attestation it 
'brinvs to truth wanting sanction or interest. 
| The evidence of Christ’s authority becomesof un- | 
| speakable importance in this view, for his great 
loffice is that of messenger and witness. He 
|comes to teach the fatherhood of God, the im-| 
|mortality of the soul, the brotherhood of man; 
|to proclaim a purer and higher morality ; more 
idirect and fervent piety. ‘The purity of his own 
| life is in this view more important as affecting his 
iclaims to be regarded as a divine messenger, 
|than as a moral and spiritual example. Indeed | 
|no imperfections in his character, which did not 
| discredit his official pretensions, would materially 
jaffect the authority and value of his religion, 


Christ is preached asa teacher. | 





‘After all, take some quiet, sober moment of 


Is this acreature to make himself a crown of 


His personal character is held up to imitation. | 


in body and mind. 


| more laborious stations in society. 


| bility to this or any other disease. 


preach a Saviour who in his own mysterious per- 
son, involves and embodies the truth and power 
of his religion ; and who imparts, through our 
personal submission to him, the spiritual knowl- 
edge, power and , that we need to save our 
souls. Thus regarded, Christ is not an accident 
in history, and religion not an appendix to nature, 
nor an arbitrary instrument of ‘s will. He 
takes a place inthe universe with such facts as 
God's being—the being of the soul—the visible 
universe. He sustains relations to usas_indis- 
pensable as the body to the soul, or the soul to 
the body, as the laws of nature to our intelligence 
and powers, or our senses to the outward world. 
| Our salvation depends upon him as much as our 
| bodies depend for life on food, or our original 
| being on the creative power, or our continued ex- 
istence on the sustaining might of God. 

To preach Christ truly, then, is not character- 
istically to preach his example, or his truth, al- 
though these are both necessarily preached in 
preaching him as a Saviour ; but it is to preach 
him as the predestined Saviour of the soul, 
having such relations to our salvation as the sun 
has to the growth of the vegetable world. Itis 
to preach him as the living and personal Saviour, 
whom individual souls must approach and know 
by indescribable experience, and whe will give 
eternal life to as many as receive him. 

We must doubt whether this view of preach- 
ing Christ, receives among us the attention it de- 
serves. [Christian Inquirer. 








Horace Mann thus discourses of Health in his 
new book, just issued from the press of Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields:—Appetite is Nicholas the 
First, and the noble faculties of mind and heart 
are Hungarian captives. Were we to see a 
rich banker exchanging eagles for coppers 
by tale, or a rich merchant burtering silk for 
serge by the pound, we should deem them 
_worthy of any epithet in the vocabulary of folly. 
Yet the same men buy pains avhose prime cost is 
greater than the amplest fund of natural enjoy- 
ments. Their purveyor and market-man bring 
them home head-aches, and indigestion, and neu- 
ralgia, by hamper-fulls. Their butler bottles up 
stone and gout, and the liver complaint, falsely 
labelling them sherry, or madeira, or port, and 
the stultified masters have not wit enough to see 
through the cheat, The mass of society look 
with envy upon the epicure who, day by day, for 
four hours of luxurious eating, suffers twenty 
hours of sharp aching, who pays a full price for 
a hot supper, and is so pleased with the bargain 
that he throws in a sleepless and tempestuous 
night as a gratuity. English factory children 
have received the commiseration of the world, 
because they were scourged to work eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four; but there is many 
a theoretic republican, who is a harsher Pharaoh 
to his stomach than this ; who allows it no more 
resting-time than he does his watch ; who gives 
it no Surday, no holiday, no vacation in any 
sense. Our ancestors enacted a Jaw that suicides 
should be buried where four roads meet, and that 
a cart-load of stones should be thrown upon the 
body. Yet, when gentlemen or ladies commit 
suicide, not by cord or steel, but by turtle-soup 
| or lobster-salad, they inay be buried in consecrat- 
ed ground, and under the auspices of the church, 
| and thé public are not ashamed to read an epitaph 
| upon their tombstones false enough to make the 
marble blush. Were the barbarous old law now 





| in force that punished the body of the suicide for 


the offence which his soul had committed, we 
should find many a Mount Auburn at the cross- 
roads, 


The following remarks from the Annual Re- 
port of the Worcester Lunatic Hospital, cannot 
be too urgently pressed upon the attention of all : 


PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


The prevention of insanity should be the aim 
of an enlightened community as well as its cure. 
This could be most effectually done by each in- 
dividual’s obeyiog the laws of health, which in- 
clude those that regulate the passions and emo- 
tions of the mind as well as those that govern 
the physical system. 

For the full and healthy developement of the 
offspring, the parents must be healthy and active 
The children of the wealthy 
and indolent are Jess nuimerous and less hardy 
than the children of these in more humble and 
The families 


| of the intemperate cease increasing after the pa- 


rents have become confirmed victims of this vice. 
Hereditary predisposition to disease, which is 
either inherited from ancestors or acquired by the 
parents themselves by abuse of their own physi- 
cal systems, is transmitted to the lineal descend- 


| ants, whose pee are thereby rendered more 


susceptible. In such persons a smaller exciting 
cause would bring similar diseased action than 
would be necessary in one having no hereditary 
susceptibility, whether the malady be of the 
brain or of any other organ. It has been said 
that the mother more readily transmits this pre- 
disposition than the father. It does not necessa- 


| rily follow that the children or the grand-child- 
| ren will be insane because they are the descend- 


ants of insane ancestors. By carefully avoiding 


| all the exciting causes and maintaining perfect 


health, they may not only escape themselves but 
they may so far free their systems of it as to 
transmit to their children no particular suscepti- 
The inter- 





Impercertieie Inriuences or THE Wort. 
President Edwards says, in his work on Revivals, 
that much of the rhe which is done by sermons 
is wrought during the hearing of them. Ths 
may explain how simple and unlearned persons 
may derive great advantage from those things of 
which they can give no connected account.— 
While they have help and guidance of the preach- 
er, they get along wel] enough ; when he ceas- 
es, they have little to rehearse ; yet it isnot a 
little, it during the time of the exercise they 
have been moved to faith, hope, Jove or adora- 
tion. 

A gentleman was once riding in Scotland by a 
bleaching ground, where a poor woman was at 
work watering her webs of linen cloth. He 
asked her where she went to church, what she 
had heard on the preceding day, and how much 
she remembered. She could not even tell the 
text of the last sermon. ‘‘And what good can 
the preaching do you,” said he, “if you forget 
it all?” ‘Ah sir,” replied the poor woman, ‘if 
you look at this web on the grass, you will see 
that as fast as ever I put the water on it the sun 
dries it all up; and yet, sir, I see i gets whiter 
and whiter.”’ 

We should undoubtedly try to hear so as to 
retain as much as possible in our memory ; yet 
let us not undervalue influences on humbler 
minds, though they may be so slight (as to be 
scarcely appre ciab!e. M M. M. 

[American Messenger. 





Fasnsonante Manners. There isa set of 
people whom I cannot bear—the pinks of fash- 
ionable propriety—whose every word is precise, 
and whose every movement is unexceptionable ; 
but who, though versed in all the categories of 
polite behaviour, have nota particle of soul or 
cordiality abont them. We allow that their 
manners may be abundantly correct. There may 
be elegance in every gesture, and gracefulness in 
every position: not a smile out of place and not 
a step that would net bear the measurement of 
the severest scrutiny. ‘This is all very fine ; but 
what I want is the heart and gaiety of social in- 
tercourse—the frankness that spreads the ease 
and animation around it—the eye that speaks af- 
fability to all, that chases timidity from every 
bosom, and tells every man in the company to be 
confident aud happy. This is what I conceive to 
be the virtue of the text, and not the sickening 
formality of these who walk by rule and would 
reduce the whole human life to a wirebound 
system of misery and complaint. {Dr. Chalmer’s 
Sermons on Posthumous Works. 





A Parent’s Desires ror nis Faminy. And 
O that, throughout every stage of my spiritual 
life, l could take my family along with me; 
they will share in my temporal calamities. O 
that I hungered andthirsted more after righte- 
ousness, and thatthey shared in this spiritual 
longing for grace here and glory hereafter. I 
pray, O God, for one and all of them, expressly 
and particularly—my dear wife, Anne, Eliza, 
Grace, Margaret, Helen, and Fanny, and last, 
| for my only grand-child, dear litde Tommy.— 








| During tie remainder of-my pilgrimage I would 
| never cease to pray for them, and to watch over | 
them. May each and allof them be translated | 
| from the walk of sight to the walk of faith, that} 
| henceforth they may be my fellow travellers to 
| Zion ; and we, the parents, walking together as 
| heirs of the grace of life, may be the Christian 
heads of a Christianized family. [Chalmers. 





| Dr. Geonce Parkman. 
| Old School,’’ in the Boston Transcript, tells the 
| following aneedotes of Dr. P: 

Mr. John H. Eastburn told me, not long ago, 
ithat he had printed a history of the Boswn Fe- 
| male Asylum, to order, which was sold, «t a fair, 
held for the benefit of the institution—and, that, 
| shortly after, the Dr. came in—asked for the bill, 
; which amounted to about $120—paid it in gold 
|—and said, as he tarned away—** say nothing 
| of this, if you please, bat that the bill was paid, 
| by a friend.”” There is more iu 
jual reader will apprehend. The female Asylum | 
|had ever been a favurite institution with that) 
‘excellent lady, the mother of Dr. Parkman ; and, | 
lin this act, I clearly see the mingled sentiment of | 
| benevolence, and filial-affection and respect, fora | 
| venerated parent. 
| Yesterday, a friend of mine, an instructer in | 
| this city, whose pechniary resources hav2> not al- 
| ways borne a just proportion, to his eminent qual- | 
| ifications, as a teacher-—told me this anecdote : 
| Ata time, when his necessities were more press- | 
|ing than usual, he was summoned into his entry, | 
lone evening, by a visiter—it was Dr. George | 
j Parkman ;—patting a smal) pateel into the hands | 
‘of my informant, the Dr. instantly departed, say-| 
jing, as he went—** you and J, , were chums, | 
| you know, at College.’’ The parcel contained | 
|two hundred dollars in bills. | 


ee | 


| First Towns in America. The National | 
| Intelligencer relates the following curious facts, 
which will be news to many of our readers; | 

It willseem curious to those who are not | 
|aware of the fact, that the first towns built by | 
| Europeans upon the American continent were | 
| St. Agustine, in East Florida, and Santa Fe, 
ithe capital of New Mexico. The river Gila 
; was explored before the Mississippi was known, 
{and gold was sought in Califorma long ere the 
| first white man had endeavored to find a home 
jon the shores of New England.” There are 


The ** Sexton of the | 


this than a cas- | 
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Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Jot Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1295. and it consists of a highly respectuble body cf 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engagements. It offers Grearer advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, eVery THREE YEARS, al compound interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutoal insurance offices no secuRITy OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are heid responsible for the loxs 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Societ;; and if at avy time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Bociety become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capttal nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

PeRrect security, arising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a business of torty years stand- 
ing. 

<p MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nially. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
halfthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Ponticy Hotpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, frum the date of the payment ot 
the tirst premiom, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGUTY PER CENT., OR FoUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe aud America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of anuual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No Cuarce For Ponicy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE FoR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
senson of the year. 

Povicy HoLpers tn THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premium, but the insured is benefiteu every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Unash—thus rendering his payment to the company an ine 
vestmeut at interest. independent of securing a princip a 
bey ond every contingeucy, to bis family. 

Low PremivmMs for shert terms of live. 

Policies are granted tu secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the nge of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives 

A FAtk COWPENSATION allowed On surrender oflife poti 
cies tu the Company. 

The undersigned having been appvinted Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
| usurances on Lives, (oany amount wot exceeding $15,000, 
| or Jess than 3500. and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
| Cases, to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
| Virectors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
| selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pauy before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
avd all requisite infurmauon can be obtained on applica- 
; tion at eur office, 
| Wittiam Haves,? Agents to the Company 
| BPamuet Pace for Bozton and vicinity. 
| june3o ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 
| 
} OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
} Published by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad- 
| way, New York. 
1. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second. Latin Book and Practical Grawmar, l2mo, 75 
cts— Arnold’s Latin Prose Composnion, $1— Arnoki’s 
Cornelios Nepos, with Notes, l2mo, S1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12m0, 75 cis—Arvold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, L2wo, $1 50—beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
cola, L2m0, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 





| Spencer, L2mv, $1—Taciius’s Histories, with Notes, 


by Tyler, L2mo, $1—Tacies’s Geruania and Agrico- 
ja; Notes by Tyler, l2mo, 62 cts. 
i. Frexcu.—Collou’s Dramatic French Reader, 


| 12.00, S$l—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 


wo, 50 ctse—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ullendorif’'s New Method of Learning Preach, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, L2mo0, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’e Modera French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenve’s 
Franch Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 a0. 

[il. German.—Adler’s Progressive German Read 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and Gerinan Dictionary, compiled trom the bebt 


| authorities, 1 vol, large Svo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 


l2mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 ets. 

IV. Iratran,—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 1L2mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 ets. 

V. SpanisH#.—Ollendorfi’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T’. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cte—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Keader, with Lexicon, l2mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HesRrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 

Vil. Esxouis#.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, l2mo0, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12ino, $1—Chase’s 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


4 ee truly valuable Remedy for uli diseases of the Lungs 
and Throat, has become the chief reliance of the af- 
flicted as it is the most certain cure known for the above 
complaints. While it is a powerful remedial agent in the 
most desperate and almost hopeless cases of Consumption, 
it is also, in diminished doses, one of the mildest most 

reeable family medici for ¢ coughs and colds. 

ead below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world, and the worid respect their opinions. 


FROM PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your “CHERRY 
PECTORAL,” in my own case of deep-sested Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution tha, it is an 
admirable compound for the relief of laryngial and bri nchial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its snperior character can 
be of any service you are at liberty to use it as you think 
proper. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL D., 

President of Amherst College. 
From the “LONDON LANCET.” 

“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, is one of the most 
valuable preparations that has fallen under our notice. 
After a careful examination, we do not hesitate to say we 
have a large appreciation of its merits and the fullest confi- 
dence in its Ans moar for coughs and lung complaints.” 

Dr. Brewster, of Windham Co., Conn., sends us the fol- 
owing testimony:— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—I enclose you a certificate 
from Mrs. Catherine K. Cady, a highly respectable lady o1 
this vil age, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, Deputy Sheriff, Wind- 
ham Co, Connecticut. The cure in her case was very 
prompt, and has attracted generul attention. 

W. A. BREWSTER, M.D. 
West KILLinGiy, Ct., Sept. 28, 1848. 

This may cer'ify that | was afflicted with a very severe 
cough in the winter of ’47-8, which threatened to terminate 
in Consumption. I had tried many medicines in vain, and 
wus cured by the use of “AYEER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL.” CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—Feeling under obliga- 
tions to you for the restoration of my health, I send you a 
report of my case, which you are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others Last autumn 1 took a bad cold, ac- 
companied by a severe cough, and made use of many medi- 
cines without obtaining relief. 1 was obliged to give up 
business, frequently raised blood, and could get no sleep at 
night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL the use of which I i diately d ac- 
cording to directions. I have just purchased the fifth bottie, 
and am nearly recovered. I now sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, and ail by the use of your valuable medicine. 

E. 5. STONE, A. M., 
Principal Mt. Hope Seminary. 


@From Dr. Bryant, Droggist and Postmaster, Chicopee 
Falis, Mass: — 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find remit- 
tance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last sent me. I 
can unhesitating!v say, that no medicine we sell gives such 
satisfaction as your’s does; nor have | ever seen a medicine 
which cured so many cases of Cough and Lung Complaints. 
Our Physicians are using it extensively in their practice, 
and with the happiest effects. 

Truly yours, D. M. BRYANT. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 

land. 3mos dec2z 











NEW HYMN BOOK 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

TPXHE Subscribers would ask the particular-attention 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new a: d highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, aot only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a.d many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published Jess than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymoas are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hytans is in use. 

MAINE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New HampsHire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


Concora 


Vermont: / 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin-| 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- | 





water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 


jcester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence | 


| 


| 


| Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 


| 


Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New York; ‘Troy. 





i 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


| 


Wobura; Win | 


} 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 


Louisiana; New Orleans. 
(5 Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
2 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—iR— 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK | 
OF PSALMODY. | 
NONTAINING original music and selections frow | 





She best European and American Composers. ) 
Co sisting of Tunes, ANTHEMs, Moterts, In-| 
TROLS, SENTENCES and CHANTS, with an appendix | 


W. T. G. Morton, MD, 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


V . OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention 
an improvement he lately introduced in mak- 
ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, whic 
i certified to by the editors of the following Journal 
after having personally examined several different cases 


[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


© “Gotp Pirate Work 1n Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part 
of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- 
phical contrivance referred to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 
pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which in this particular application, ds itself at 
sight. id obviate the swaying, slid- 





If our operators wou 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfeet cast of 
the on, gives to an upper set of artificial teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
ers and the public for this improvement in the practice of 
dentistry.” 
[From the Christian Register.] 

“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on « re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one ot 
these plates, and found himself unabie to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was applied. 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as witnessed by you the other day, 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together. 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd—2 
Ibs.; 3d—5 Ibs; 4th—7 Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
wren stant, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much. 


[From the Boston Courier.] 


“The simplicity of the operation ts only equalled by its 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be cred- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


{From the Daily Evening Transcript.} 


“GoLp PLates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivete or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
sustains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 


[From the Boston Atlas.] 

“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as « practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exractuess, and retained in its place withthe greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another Jaurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 


(From the Boston Weekly Journal.] 


“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Morton's plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application; that no ordi- 
hary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.} 


“Great IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 
ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of 
atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight‘ 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journay, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvemeut by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates eopt octlé 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sings 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


HE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Jonn 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hitt, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and tothe various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
EcLemMeNTARY Parixcipves are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice ot 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of @ 
Class. In addition to an unusnally great variety of New 
Music, mos! of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 





| having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 


A setof Sotrreceio Exercises, for traming ¢ hoirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and alse a Cuorister’s InpEex, 


| which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
| in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 


adapted to each hymn. 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience ae 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 


| pal churches of Boston, have had unusua! opportunities for 
| becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 


The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 


lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 


ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 


| the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 


Hymns, and many others. 

ay Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
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: . 7 , . | of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, foe Con- | cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
marrying of blood relations is productive of de- 


worldly wisdom, and did not discriminate between 
a covering of aristocratic fineness and one of ple- 
beian coarseness. But the old man, the pew 
owner, knows the difference. He complacently 
smooths his fine beaver hat as he places it care- 
fully under the seat, and contrasts it with the hat 
of muskrat, or some other low quadruped, which 
intrudes itee f over the pew door—a hat whose 
owner has no right to a place in the House of 
God! 

Alas! Has itcome to this? The religion 
whose distinctive glory was, that ‘the poor had 
the gospel preached to them’—has it come to 
this? 

** From all the blindness of heart ; from pride, 
vain-glory, and hypocrisy; from envy, hatred, 
and malice, and from all uncharitableness,”’ sol- 
emnly sounds from the lips of the clergyman. 

The rich old man audibly responds, ‘* Good 
Lord, deliver us.”’ 

‘¢F rom all inordinate and sinful affections ; 
and from all the deceits of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil.”’ 

Again the rich old man loudly responds, 
** Good Lord, deliver us.”’ 

The poor man also responds, ‘‘ Good Lord, de- 
liver us.”’ 

Aside from the sheep’s wool and the muskrat 


of which both pensioners upon the bounties of | 


the Creater availed themselves, aside from these, 
and a few other externals, what was the mighty 
difference between these two ‘ gray voyagers to 
eternity ?”’ 

Where they not born equally dependent and 
helpless! Have they not alike felt the ills that 
flesh is heir to! Is not the unerring dart of 
Death already aimed at both? Will they not 
soon lie down beneath the green sod ? 
s uls—their never dying souls! There may be 
the infinite difference between them. God 
knows. We can follow them no further. 





Intemperate Deacons and Ministers. 


The following extract is from the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, of January 4, 1850— 


“A great number of deacons, Iam aware, 
have died drunkards. J have considered the phil- 
osophy of this. In old times, a ver rm i num- 
ber of deacons were dramsellers. ‘This happen- 
ed, naturally enougn. ‘The law required, that 
“men of sober lives and conversations’ should be 
dramsellers, not because of the honor of the oc- 
eupation, but because of the gre:t peril to the 
customer. ‘The very finger of the law pointed 
directly at the deacons, as the proper persons to 
sell rum. Sipping, and stirring, and tasting, and 
taking off heeltaps, from morning till night, dea- 
cons, very naturally, fell into the pit they were 
preparing for others. I have a list of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three intemperate deacons in 
Massachusetts, fifty-three of whom became sots. 
Ministers, who would not take a drop with the 
children of this generation, ‘did’nt care if they 
did,’ when the Deacon was urgent, and the flip 
was hot, and weather wascold. | have now be- 
fore me the letter of the Rev. Leonard Woods, 
Professor of Christian Theology at Andover, to 
Dr. Edwards, in which he says—I remember, 
that, at a particular period, before the Temper- 
ance Reformation commenced, I was able to 
count up nearly forty ministers of the Gospel, 
ni none of them at a very great distance, who 


But their- 


| when considered in this point of view. The great | 
| stress of preaching, on this theory, must lie upon | 


jthe application of the doctrines of Christianity, 
jeconsidered as light, sanction, motive, to 
|hearts and souls of men. 
|to preach Christianity. 
Thirdly. Christis preached as a Saviour. 
| To preach Christ as a Saviour, is to set him forth 
in his person, his history, and his teachings, all 
| blended inone, and inseparable, as the soul's 
jrefuge from sin; the indispensable counterpart 
|to its spiritual wants and diseases; the only sun 
|that can irradiate its darkness ; the only physi- 
jcian that can cureits sickness; the prince that 
|alone can publish peace within the troubied heart; 
|the appointed mediator between the weak and 
lerring souland the holy God. To preach Christ 
as a Saviour is to proclaim men lost, and Christ 
their Redeemer ; it is to regard the Gospel as 
| pecially and peculiarly adapted toa peculiar con- 
\dition of things in human relations. It is to be- 
jlieve that a relationship, as deep as life, subsists 


| between our spiritual welfare and our acceptance | 


,of Christ, in the very character in which he_ pre- 
}sents himself as the Saviour of our souls. 

| It is easy to see that Jesus Christ, in the last 
| point of view, bears avery different relation to us 


| from what he can sustain in either of the others. | 
As an example, Jesus is only as much more} 


|than other good and hely men, as his example 
| was better : and, perhaps, the living and intimate 
acquaintance of good persons far inferior to him, 
|may be more efficacious than the influence de- 
| rived from reading the history of his spotless life, 
which occurred nearly two tNousand years ago. 
Christ, as an example, is not a living presence 
lin the world. His Gospel becomes a biograpih- 
cal sketch ofa deceased, but perfect saint ; gain- 
‘ing, doubtless, great importance by its embodi- 
| ment ina permanent religion, but still wanting 
jany marks of indispensable or very peculiar in- 
| portance. 
As truth, Christ’s Gospel is of unspeakable 
value. But the teacher is lost ia 1is instructions. 
Acording tothe supposition that the truths of 


immortality of the soul, the fraternity of men, 
are the grand gift of Christianity, it would matter 
little to the world how it becaine possessed of 
tuem, provided only they were revealed. Any 
other credible teacher of them, Moses, David, 
Isaiah, would be as efficient as Christ. In 
short, it is supposable that they might have been 
revealed by John the Baptist, without any serious, 
or at any rate, any fatal loss of the Guspel. The 
bare statement of the inference, is almost suf- 
ficient to condemn the supposition from which it 
is fairly drawn. The truth is, it is impossible to 
separate the truths Christ revealed from the per- 
|son @hrist was, and from the facts of his own life 
lin which they are inextricably involved. It is 
‘anon true to say that.Christ is Christianity, than 
jto say, that to preach Christianity, 1s to preach 
| Christ. 

But when we preach Christ as a Saviour we 
preach not an ancientexample, and not a system 
of truths and principlescapable of being consid- 
ered separately from their Revealer; but we 
preach a living Saviour ; to whom the individual 
soul now sustains certain relations, either of re- 
jection, ur acceptance ; either of loss and condem- 
nation, through ignorance and alienation, or of 
salvation and acceptance with God, through the 
knowledge of, and obedience to Christ. We 








the | 
To preach Christ is | 


the Gospel, such as the Fatherhood of God, the | 


generacy, and its effects have long been noticed 
on the crowned heads of Europe. 

The physical education of the young is of pri- 
mary importance. Free and active sports and 
| employments in the open air each day are neces- 
sary for their vigorous growth. Long confine- 
| ment to the school-room or to the mill is unna- 

tural and unhealthv. The children of the farm- 

ers and mechanics in New England are favorably 
| situated for a healthy growth. To the enter- 
| prising of this class our cities are indebted for 
| much of their active and successful population. 
| Many mechanical employments are prejudicial 
j}to health, and the younger the gperative the 
| more susceptible his system is to any malign in- 
| fluence that may be brought to bear upon him. 
| All employments that require undue physical 
| exertion, all where an impure atmosphere is in- 
| haled, and all where one position is for a long 
| time maintained, are unfavorable to full develop- 

ment of the body, induce various diseases, and 
| shorten life. 

The proper education of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, is of immense importance to the 
| individual's own happiness and to his usefulness 
|to society. ‘The child learns very early many 
| important facts in regard to the physical world. 
Indeed, it has been said that he learns more of it 
the first two years of his life than ever aftewards, 
The character and conduct of those around him 
is the book from which he gets his first lessons 
in morals and in self-government. As his facul- 
ty of imitation is very active, and by which he 
acquires much of his early knowledge, the moral 
obliquity of his nurse is as readily copied as her 
wisest example. ‘The deaire to qualify the appe- 
tite and to indulge the passions too often become 
governing principles with the young, and, un- 
less this desire is restrained with a steady hand 
on the part of the parent or guardian, it becomes 
ungovernable, and makes the individual unhappy 
in after-life, and an undesirable member of socie- 
|ty. Liberty is the right of all; but, to enjoy 
| this blessing, it is necessary that each member of 
ithe community should refrain from trespassing 
}on the rights of others. Children should be 
| taught and early led to practice this precept.— 
Every one who should have and who should ob- 
serve a just appreciation of liberty, and of what 
was due from himself to others, would become a 
law unto himself, and not be incommoded by any 
wholesome law of the community ; but he who 
has been taught to disregard the rights of others, 
; can hardly fail to receive the condemnation of his 
| fellow-men. 








Whether the great principles of our social 
order are carried out soon or Jate, the work of 
carrying thet out must needs be salutary to all 
concerned. The heroic ages of history, are 
those in which great principles have contended 
for the supremacy. Whether you do good to 
others or not, by advocating the Right, you do 
an uwatterable good to yourselves. ‘There is 
nothing better for any human soul than to be- 
come interested in great vital truths, in truths 
which are truths. Letone give himself to the 
service of Freedom, nay, let him only so much 
as touch, in faith, the hem of her garment, and 
it will send an invigorating virtue through his 
whole frame, and he will begin to experience the 
new birth, the He sanctifying process of re- 
generation. [W. H. Furness. 





| doubtless trees standing within the fallen build- 
ings of ancient Panama, that had commenced 
to grow when the sites of Boston and New York 


were covered with the primeval wilderness. 


Tue Power or Earnestness. 


jto aflectme. A man of great powers, but so 
dissipated on everything that he knew nothing— 
a frivolous futile babbler, whom I was ready al- 
most to despise—surprised and chained me se, at 
my own church in Lewes, that I was thunder- 
struck. I think it was concerning the dove not 
finding rest for the sole of her foot. He felt the 
subject strongly himself, and in spite of all my 
prejudices against hun, and my real knowledge 
of his character, he made me feel as 1 have 
scarcely ever done before or since. In the other 
instance, I had to do with a very different char- 
acter; he wasasimple, but weak man. It pleas- 
ed God, however, to shoot an arrow by his hand 
to my heart. I had been sometime in a dry, 
fruitless state, 2nd was persuading myself that 
all was going on well. He said one day atLewes, 
with an indescribable simplicity, ‘‘that men 
might cheer themselves in the morning, and they 
might pass on tolerably well perhaps without God 
at noon; but the cool of the day was coming, 
when God would come down to talk with them.” 
It was a message from God to me. I felt as 
though God had descended into the church, and | 
was about to call me to account. In the former | 
instance I was more surprised and astonished than | 
affected religiously ; but in this I was unspeaka- 
bly moved. [Cecil. 
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IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARK, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE §& RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON, 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur- 
chasers to examine bis new stock of [non, Stone 
Cuiraand Dinner Ware. 
Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 








6 eo Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
| briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
| sible by R ailroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
| 6 or 8 boys, of ages from 71012. His best efforts will be 
j devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 

For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter, 

RICHARD 8. EDES. 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
janlg lisostf 


UBSCRIBERS to Periodicals are informed that the 
undersigned are Agents for all the Periodicals in this 
country. 
Clabs and Individun's supplied at # deduction from sub- 
scription prices, where several are taken to one address. 





[ have felt | 
twice in my life very extraordinary impressions | 
after sermons, and that from men least calculated 


‘Treatise on Algebra, L2mo, &1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cis—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Heury, of N.Y. University, 12mo, »>l1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—bheightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, ISmo, 42 cts—Magnali’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, l2mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $l—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Langaage, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prot. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY REApy.—NRvcise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln's Horace, 12mo— Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 





A NEW WORK. 
ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 


Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improve- 
ments in Mechanics and useful Arts, Natural Philosuphy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. To- 
gether with a list of Recent Scientific Publications, a 
classified list of Patents; Obituaries of Eminent Scientific 
Men; +n Index oi fmportant papers in Scientific Journals, 
Reports, &c. 


EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, 


Of the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge, 


—AND— 
GEORGE BLISS, JR. 


V7AXHE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY is 

signed for a | those who desired to keep pace with the 
advancement of Science and Art. The grest and daily in- 
creasing number of discoveries in the different departinents 
of science is such, and the announcement of them is scat- 
tered through such a avultitude of secular and scientific pub- 
lications, that it is difficult to obtain as tisfactory survey of 
thein, even had ne access to all these publications. But 
Scientific Journals, esp: cially those of Europe are accessi- 
ble to but very few. It is evident therefore, that an a: nual 
publication, giving a complete and condensed view of the 
Progress of Discovery in every branch of Science and art, 
being in fact, THe Spirit of THE Scrextiric JouRNALS 
of the year, systematically arranged, so as to present at one 
view, all the new di-coveries and improved processes of the 
by-gene year, must be a most acceptabie volume. 

The Editors are so situated as to have access to all the 
scientific publications of America, Graat Britain, France, 
and Germany; and have also received for the present vol- 
ume, the approbation as well as the counsel and personal 
contributions of many of the ablest scientific men in this 
country, among “hom are Prors. AGassiz, Horsrorp, 
and Wyman, of Harvard University. 

As the work is not intended for scientific men exclusively, 
but to meet the wauts of the general reader, it has been the 
aim of the editors that the articles should be brief and intel- 
ligible to all. : 

Ty This work will be publishad early in March, and will 
form a handsome duodecimo vo'ume «f about 3 0 pages. 
As the edition is limited, those desirous of possessing the 
frst volume of this valuable publication, must make an ear- 
ly application. On the receipt of one do//ar, the publishers 
will forward a copy in paper covers, by mail, post paid. 

GOULD, KENDALL « LINCOLN, 
jani9 4t Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





EN Volumes for $5—Comprising the Sacred Philoso 

& phy of the Seasons, edited by Dr. Greenwood, 4 vols. 
Lives of Individuals distinguished in American History, 3 
vols. Paley’s Natural Theology, 2 vo's. Irving’s Coium- 








CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
janl2 111 Washington st. 


bus, 1 vol. 
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For sale by 
feb9 lis2os 1 Washington st. 


| gregational Singing, by THomas Hastings & Wit; 
| LIAM B. BRapsBuRyY. 
| that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
| been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
| The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
| devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
| various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
| wceupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 


j the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
| ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 


residence in Germany. The MENpDLssoun CoLLec- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Bosto 
B B. Mussey & Co.. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musie stores. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 
STERLING AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
AGENTS. 
OW ready, in one elegant velume, superbly bound and 
gilt, and embellished with sixteen illustrations some 
of which are bexutifully colored, 
THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
(The Nation’s Gift-Book to her Young Citizens.) 


This splendid work is perfectly unique, both in its design 
and execution; it is eminently adap’ as a patriotic presen- 
tation beok. 





In one volume, with ten highly finished engravings on 
stee], and a sp'endidly illuminated dedication plate, in gold 
and colors, nchly bound and gilt— 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING FOR 1850. 


Contributed chiefly by Members of the Order. 

“This splendid annua! holds a rank not surpassed, if in- 
deed it is equai ed, by any similar work in the United 
States, in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, 
and the elegauce of its embellishments. [Gazette of the 
Union. 

In one volume, with seventy-eight beautiful engravings, 
and bound in muslin, gilt— 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED, SEVENTY SIX, 
—oR— 
Authentic Chronicles of American Independence. 


“We have no hesitation in commending this work as the 
best popular history of our Revolution yet published.” 
{New York Express. 


In four volumes, with Portraits of all the Presidents, ex- 
quisitely engraved and bound in muslin, extra gilt— 


THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 


Containing all the Messages and Addresses of the Presi- 
dents : f the Un ted States, together with a vast amount of 
valuable national documents not to be found elsewhere in a 
collective form. 

“The most complete library in itself of a!l that concerns 
our pol tical history that has ever appeared; no individual 
should be without it.” [Democratic Review. 

“We won'd not be without a copy for ten times its cost.” 

{New York Tribune. 

“It is indispensable to the library—a work of unspeaka- 
ble usefulness.” [N. Y. Evening Post. 

In one large octavo volume, with finely engraved Por 
traits of the Presidents, and elegantly bound and gilt— 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
Their Memoirs and Administrations. 


“An elegant picture gallery of cur Presidents, and an ad- 
mirable cabinet of our political history.” [New York Sun. 


EDWARD WALKER, Publisher, 

114 Fulton street, New York. 
ig Newspapers copying the above advertisement entire, 
giving it twelve insertions, and sending acopy of each paper 
to the “Young People’s Mirror.’ New York, will be entitled 
to receive a copy of either “1776.” “The Twelve Stars,” or 
“The Presidents.” tap13°50 dec22 


NS. Edition—Stars and the Earth. 


CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, publish this day,—The Stars and the 





| We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 


venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial ofits merits. It greatly relieves the laber of the 


| teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
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the progress of the pupils. J. C, Cram, 
‘ Teacher of Music. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, I am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, ete. Moses D. RanpDAu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State « ollection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce ij to be a work adinirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 


| of the Elementary Departinent is entirely new, and such as 


will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of ( hurch Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. GuRNBY, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
. &. WirHineton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 


Just published by WILKIN“, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. nov le 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 


wo inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 





E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


EW BOOKS. Poetical and Prose Writings of the late 
Edgar A. Poe, 2 vols. 
Dark Scenes in History, by James. 
The Fathers of New England, by Dr. Bushnell. 
Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works, Vol. 2. 
The Amerigan Poultry Yard. 
The Christian Parent, by Rev. A. B. Muzzev. 
Review of the Mexican War, by A. A. Livermore. 
PR ag Other Side, or a Mexican History of the Mexican 
ar. 
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Representative Men, by R. W. Emerson, 1 vol. 
For sale by CROSBY & NI: HOLS, 
jan26 111 Washington st. 
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DAVID REED, 


AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREETS, 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, of 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advance 


To individuals or companies who pay in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
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Earth, or Thoughts on Space, Ti d Eternity, seco: 
edition—25 cents. ee 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretio n 
the publisher, until all arrearages are paid 
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